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EDITORIAL 


The  terms  Fundamentalist  and  Modernist  are  not 
pleasing  appellations,  to  say  the  least,  they  smack  of 
egotism  not  to  say  Pharasaism.  'Fhe  various  meanings 
assigned  to  these  terms  are  interesting  and  sometimes 
amusing.  Sometimes  they  mean  “Conservative  and  Lib¬ 
eral,”  sometimes  “Religious  and  Scientific,”  sometimes, 
as  recently  in  one  of  those  lurid  journals  of  scientific 
pretensions  and  assumptions,  “Fundamentalist”  was  set 
over  against  “The  intelligent  class”! 

The  term  “Fundamentals”  in  the  present  ferment  orig¬ 
inated  some  twenty  years  ago  as  the  title  of  a  series  of 
pamphlets  issued  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  A.  C.  Dixon. 
The  term  then,  and  indeed  ever  since,  was  intended  to 
mean  The  Fundamental  Doctrines  of  Biblical  Religion, 
the  terms  essential  to  Christianity  as  taught  in  the  Bible. 
The  pamphlets  had  a  wide  circulation  and  the  term  soon 
became  popularized  as  equivalent  to  Conservatism.  Then 
the  liberal  crowd  countered  with  the  term  “Modernist” 
to  put  the  stigma  of  the  moss-back  upon  the  Fundamen¬ 
talist.  To  the  great  mass  of  thinking  people  these  terms 
are  offensive;  they  do  not  indulge  in  uncomplimentary 
epithets  toward  their  opponents.  Such  epithets  are,  like 
the  scimeter  in  unskilled  hands,  dangerous  weapons  with 
which  one  may  wound  himself. 

Controversy  everywhere  tends  to  become  acrimonious. 
Religious  and  theological  controversy,  especially,  if  it  be 
in  the  field  of  the  operations  of  the  grace  of  God,  ought 
to  be  endued  with  a  “sweet  reasonableness.”  Why  is  it 
then  that  credal  and  critical  controversies  of  all  shades 
of  belief  and  unbelief  display  so  much  bitterness?  Why 
particularly  is  it  that  an  “Anti-anything”  religious,  socio¬ 
logical  or  political  is  always  so  ready  to  charge  unfairness, 
instigate  investigations,  and  hurl  bombs? 
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Every  poison  is  said  to  have  its  antidote.  The  ran¬ 
corous  disposition  of  the  controversialist  is  met  by  the 
cold  inertia  of  the  people,  the  disposition  to  “get  the  facts 
traveller”  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  a  missionary  from 
the  far-flung  line  of  evangelization  or  an  archaeologist 
from  some  primitive  part  of  antiquity  be  announced  and 
the  people  turn  away  from  the  rancorous  controversialist. 
The  world  is  “from  Missouri  and  demands  to  be  shown.” 

“A  BIT  of  the  cake,  please,”  was  the  slogan  of  the 
American  labor  world  in  its  program  of  life  a  few  years 
ago.  This  was  the  modem  practical  embodiment  of  the 
Dickens’  child  character  who  presented  his  empty  por¬ 
ridge  bowl  and  insistently  said,  “more.” 

Who  does  not  glory  in  the  boyish  hunger  that  cried 
out  “more.”  And  it  must  have  been  a  selfish  soul  that 
did  not  thrill  at  the  demands  of  American  workmen  for 
“a  bit  of  the  cake,  please.” 

Well,  he  has  that  “bit  of  cake”  now.  The  mines  of 
Illinois  had  just  opened  after  the  long  strike  in  which  the 
workman  was  pictured  as  not  only  without  cake,  but  with¬ 
out  bread.  I  passed  the  mine-head  of  a  great  operation. 
The  parked  automobiles  of  the  workmen  looked  like  the 
congestion  around  a  theater  at  “movie”  time.  Again  I 
passed  the  great  buildings  of  a  cement  company ;  an  open 
field  nearby  presented  the  appearance  of  the  neighborhood 
of  a  ball-park  when  there  is  a  game.  The  train  went 
so  fast  that  I  could  not  count  the  machines.  There  was 
between  fifty  and  a  hundred.  That  American  workman 
surely  has  his  “bit  of  cake”  now  and  the  soul  that  does 
not  rejoice  that  it  is  so  must  be  more  shrivelled  by  selfish¬ 
ness  than  the  soul  of  old  Scrooge  of  the  Christmas  Carol. 

“Advertising  pays  for  itself.”  Does  it?  It  is  first 
paid  for  by  the  one  who  advertises.  Then  as  his  com¬ 
petitor  also  advertises  and  pays  the  bill  and  so  cannot 
undersell  him,  he  passes  the  cost  of  the  advertising  on 
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to  the  customer — as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  production.  But 
advertising  leads  to  such  an  increase  of  business  as  en¬ 
ables  cheaper  production ;  so  it  is  argued  the  price  will  fall. 
But  prices  are  seldom  influenced  by  any  law  of  philan¬ 
thropy,  but  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  An  in¬ 
creased  demand  is  opportunity  for  increased  profits,  as 
the  article  most  advertised  brings  the  highest  price  in  its 
class,  whether  pickles  or  pianos. 

The  only  advertising  that  pays  for  itself  is  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  public  assemblies  which  increases  the  attendance 
and  thus  the  income.  All  other  advertising  is  just  an 
overhead  cost  that  must  be  paid  by  the  consumer.  The 
enormous  advertising  of  today  figures  more  in  the  high 
cost  of  living  than  anything  else — except  the  automobile ! 

Philology  is  not  exactly  a  young  science,  but  the  mod¬ 
ern  development  of  it  and  its  present-day  prominence, 
dare  I  say  self-importance?,  is  rather  young  with  some¬ 
thing  in  the  callowness  of  youth.  It  is,  indeed,  a  very 
exact  science,  in  its  laws;  but  unfortunately  people,  who 
do  all  the  talking,  are  as  lawless  in  the  use  of  language' 
as  they  are  in  submission  to  the  laws  of  governments. 
Popular  entymologies  are  like  slang  in  colloquial  lan¬ 
guage,  continually  punning,  and  this  colloquial  punning 
vitiates  the  conclusions  of  the  philologists. 

Then  philology  is  not  thought,  it  only  deals  with  the 
artificial  expression  of  thought  which  is  entirely  arbi¬ 
trary.  Words  mean  what  they  are  understood  to  mean  by 
the  people  who  use  them  whether  they  follow  philological 
laws  or  ruthlessly  trample  upon  them.  Philology  bears 
exactly  the  same  relation  to  the  expression  of  thought  as 
epigraphy;  the  one  deals  with  thought  made  visible,  the 
other  with  thought  made  audible.  One  is  the  science  of 
written  language,  the  other  the  science  of  spoken  lan¬ 
guage.  The  argument  of  the  epigraphist  for  long  cen¬ 
turies  for  the  development  of  graphic  forms  loses  its  force, 
when  I  note  the  degenerate  state  of  my  penmanship  and 
remember  that  once  I  was  a  writing-master !  This  in  one 
lifetime.  The  appalling  aggregation  of  philological  data 
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in  some  recent  works  of  Biblical  criticism  is  equally  un¬ 
convincing.  We  cannot  prove  error  in  the  original  state¬ 
ment  of  a  writer  by  collecting  the  variations  of  it  that 
have  appeared  in  a  dozen  different  languages.  However 
exact  the  laws  of  philology  may  be,  all  who  use  language 
are  not  exact  in  their  use  of  it. 

t 

The  archaeologists  are  prodigal  of  time,  they  trace 
civilization  farther  and  farther  back,  and,  at  least  in 
Babylonia,  the  oldest  is  the  highest  in  character.  On 
the  other  hand.  Biblical  critics  are  miserly  of  time,  they 
bring  ancient  civilization  as  represented  in  the  Old  Testa-  ' 
ment  down  nearer  and  nearer  to  our  own  time  and  deny 
the  high  state  of  civilization  in  Patriarchal  times.  The 
critic  who  becomes  an  archaeologist  in  the  field,  not  in  an 
armchair,  gradually  loses  his  faith  in  his  critical  theories ; 
and  the  archaeologist  who  gives  himself  up  to  squinting 
through  a  critical  microscope  soon  begins  to  lose  his  faith 
in  the  Bible. 

“Thy  commandments  I  trust”  (Psalmist).  Trusting 
the  commandments  was  a  religious  exercise  of  the  Psalm¬ 
ist,  but  too  little  is  it  an  exercise  of  present-day  saints. 
They  trust  the  promises,  but  too  often  shy  at  the  com¬ 
mandments.  They  even  invoke  the  promises  against  the 
commandments  in  an  effort  to  evade  them.  Juvenile  dis¬ 
obedience  is  the  result  of  not  trusting  the  commandments 
of  parents  and  teachers,  and  a  life  disobedient  to  God 
is  the  result  of  not  trusting  His  commandments.  “I  will 
trust  Thy  commandments.” 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  REVIEW 
The  historical  treasures  which  the  spade  has  contrib¬ 
uted  during  the  past  quarter  is  the  more  gratifying  that 
it  presages  what  may  be  expected  each  season  now  that 
good  conditions  for  archaeological  work  prevail  is  earn¬ 
estly  to  be  hoped  for. 
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An  acrimonious  wrangle  has  arisen  concerning  the 
much  lauded  discoveries  at  Glozel,  France.  These  have 
been  much  exploited  in  the  name  of  anthropology  as  rep¬ 
resenting  a  very  early  civilization,  far  beyond  anything 
known  historically,  giving  to  the  world,  as  it  was  claimed, 
the  so-called  Phoenician  alphabet  long  before  historical 
Phoenicia!  A  rather  disconcerting  bit  of  information. 
Now  the  whole  theory  concerning  these  finds  has  been 
challenged  as  utterly  without  foundation,  asserting  in  fact 
the  Glozel  finds,  instead  of  being  very  much  pre-historic, 
are  of  comparatively  recent  origin. 

It  will  be  time  to  assess  the  value  of  these  finds,  when 
the  controversy  shall  have  been  ended.  They  may  even¬ 
tually  be  proved  to  be  like  those  other  recent  French 
geological  remains  so  loudly  heralded  as  some  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  years  old ;  but  after  a  Ijttle  while  another 
skeleton  was  brought  out,  that  of  a  young  girl  on  whose 
wrist  was  a  Roman  bracelet! 

The  work  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  at  Beisan, 
the  ancient  Beth  Shan,  has  been  again  recently  progress¬ 
ing  rapidly.  The  level  of  the  time  of  Rameses  the  Great 
has  been  passed  and  the  excavations  carried  down  to  the 
level  of  the  time  of  Thothmes  III  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty.  Here  also,  as  in  the  time  of  Rameses,  there  has 
been  found  a  great  temple  of  Ashtaroth.  In  this  temple 
was  found  a  brick  altar.’  This  heathen  cult  was  mani¬ 
festly  most  firmly  fixed,  and  for  a  long  time,  far  and 
wide  among  the  people  of  Canaan.  A  similar  temple  of 
this  divinity  was  found  in  the  level  representing  the  time 
of  Rameses  the  Great.  It  will  be  remembered  also  that 
after  Saul  and  Jonathan  were  slain  at  the  battle  of  Gilboa 
their  trophies  were  taken  by  the  Philistines  and  hung  up 
in  the  temple  of  Ashtaroth  in  Beth  Shan.  In  this  temple 
of  the  time  of  Thothmes  III  now  found  there  were  brought 
to  light  a  number  of  little  clay  rolls  thought  to  represent 
the  bread-offerings  mentioned  by  Jeremiah.  . 

The  last  room  of  the  small  four-room  tomb  of  Tut- 
Ankh-Amen  has  at  last  been  opened.  It  contained,  like 
the  rooms  already  opened,  a  great  collection  of  tomb  fur- 
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niture  huddled  together  into  a  very  small  space.  The 
puzzle  of  this  tomb  still  remains,  and  seems  little  likely 
of  solution.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  court  of  the 
Pharaoh  buried  him  in  such  confusion,  huddling  such  a 
great  mass  of  excellent  furniture  into  such  cramped  quar¬ 
ters.  Indeed,  the  sarcophagus  could  not  have  been  put 
in  place  in  a  hurry,  for  it  almost  filled  the  tomb-chamber 
and  must  needs  be  taken  out  piecemeal.  Moreover,  the 
tomb-chamber  is  to  the  front  with  the  furniture  in  back 
rooms,  though  the  custom  was — and  custom  reigned  with 
an  iron  sceptre  in  Egypt — for  the  furniture  to  be  placed 
in  side  rooms  along  the  corridor  and  the  tomb-chamber 
put  at  the  extreme  inner  end  of  the  tomb.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  theory  that  this  clutter  of  things  in  such  small 
rooms  was  the  work  of  thieves  hiding  their  plunder 
breaks  down  upon  a  very  little  observation.  For  it  is 
equally  inconceivable  that  the  sarcophagus  could  have 
been  placed  hastily  by  thieves  hard  pressed  by  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  hasty  concealment. 

The  most  important  of  all  discoveries  in  recent  months 
have  been  in  the  Euphrates  Valley,  and  the  results  are 
such  that  the  old  controversy  about  priority  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  so  long  waged  between  Egyptologists  and  Assyriolo- 
gists,  seems  for  the  present  at  least  definitely  settled — 
until  somebody  finds  an  earlier  civilization  in  Egypt.  The 
French  in  Northern  Syria,  on  the  upper  Euphrates,  have 
come  unexpectedly  upon  the  long  lost  city  of  Qatna.  The 
letters  to  Amenophis  IV  from  Qatna  among  the  Tell-el- 
Amama  letters  contain  most  piteous  appeals  to  the 
Pharaoh  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  his  provincial  town  of 
Qatna  sorely  pressed  by  the  Hittites.  This  appeal,  like 
many  others  of  similar  kind  from  the  oppressed  provincial 
towns,  of  the  Empire  fell  on  deaf  ears  at  the  palace  of  that 
religious  dreamer,  Akhenaten.  Qatna  was  taken  by  the 
Hittites,  and  in  the  records  of  the  Hittites  found  at 
Boghats-Keui,  Subiluliumi  tells  how  he  captured  Qatna, 
sacked  the  town  and  carried  away  great  store  of  treas¬ 
ures.  In  1928,  the  French  recovered  to  the  world  knowl¬ 
edge  of  this  long  lost  city,  and  added  another  to  the  ever 
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growing  evidences  of  the  trustworthiness  of  ancient  docu¬ 
ments.  A  Sphyjix,  broken  into  hundreds  of  fragments, 
has  been  pieced  together  by  Morel  the  Egyptologist  of  the 
French  staff,  and  in  Egyptian  Hieroglyphs  the  whole  story 
of  the  city  is  established  and  its  identity  made  certain. 

The  lower  part  of  the  Euphrates  Valley  has,  however, 
produced  still  more  amazing  glimpses  into  ancient  history. 
At  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  where  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Oxford  University  co-operate,  every  additional 
lower  level  to  which  the  excavations  reach  adds  to  the 
wonderment  and  sets  before  astonished  eyes  still  higher 
and  higher  culture.  Now  the  tomb  of  an  ancient  king 
surrounded  by  the  burials  of  many  of  his  household  and 
abounding  in  elegant  tomb  furniture  in  gold  and  precious 
stones  represents  a  stage  of  civilization  much  earlier  than 
any  authentic  dates  established  in  Egypt,  but  also  shows 
a  degree  of  advancement  unsurpassed  in  the  best  of 
Egyptian  times.  The  most  startling  find  has  been  edged 
tools,  chisels  and  a  saw,  made  of  gold.  The  hardening  of 
copper  to  a  cutting  edge  has  been  for  long  one  of  the  lost 
arts  of  the  ancients.  Now  we  must  add  also  the  hardening 
of  gold.  With  all  our  inventions  and  discoveries,  there  are 
still  things  in  which  the  ancients  surpassed  us. 

The  conclusion,  rather  confidently  announced,  but  not 
as  yet  sustained  by  announced  evidence,  that  “the  house¬ 
hold  of  the  king  was  killed  in  cold  blood  and  buried  with 
him,”  may  well  afford  to  wait  upon  the  evidence.  That 
is  a  rather  hasty  assumption  often  made  by  anthropolo¬ 
gists,  and  sometimes,  very  rarely,  sustained  by  evidence. 
Certainly  a  family  vault  or  a  family  burying-ground  of 
itself  no  more  evidences  the  killing  of  the  whole  family 
at  the  death  of  the  head  of  the  house  then  than  it  does  in 
our  cemeteries  now! 


M.  G.  Kyle. 
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THE  PARAMOUNT  PROBLEM  OF  PROTESTANTISM 

BY  ALBERT  H.  BALDINGER,  D.D. 

BUTLER,  PA. 

No  APOLOGY  will  be  offered  for  anything  in  this  paper 
except  perhaps  in  one  particular,  viz.,  its  frequent  use 
of  the  unhappy  word  “problem.”  I  do  not  like  it.  We 
are  problem’d  to  death.  Every  department  of  life  is  suf¬ 
fering  from  an  epidemic  of  problemitis.  The  word  has 
become  so  meaningless  and  threadbare  that  one  hesitates 
to  use  it  in  connection  with  a  matter  of  major  consequence. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  an  issue  confronting  the  Protestant 
Church  which  is  rightly  termed  a  problem,  the  solution 
of  which  will  require  a  lot  of  straight,  steady,  sober  think¬ 
ing  as  well  as  courageous  action. 

The  paramount  problem  of  Protestantism  is  not  the 
problem  of  uniting  a  disjointed  church.  Personally  I 
believe  that  this  is  a  question  that  will  imperiously  de¬ 
mand  an  answer  in  the  years  ahead.  We  cannot  let  it 
alone,  and  it  will  not  let  us  alone.  It  will  be  repeatedly 
on  the  dockets  of  church  courts,  and  it  will  increasingly 
demand  consideration  in  committee  and  convention.  A 
Lausanne  Conference  may  register  few  if  any  immediate 
or  tangible  results ;  it  is  nevertheless  an  index  to  present- 
day  thought,  an  expression  of  Protestant  hopes  and  as¬ 
pirations.  A  hundred  years  from  now  history  will  prob¬ 
ably  acclaim  it  as  one  of  the  significant  councils  of  the 
Twentieth  Century. 

The  stiffest  problem  confronting  Protestantism  is  not 
the  issue  between  Modernism  and  Fundamentalism.  This 
controversy  has  caused  a  good  deal  of  heart-burn  in  some 
of  our  churches,  and  it  may  yet  disturb  the  peace  of 
others.  It  is  not  a  superficial  question,  nor  a  mere  passing 
symptom  of  the  age.  It  represents  two  widely  divergent 
tendencies  in  human  nature.  We  frankly  confess,  how¬ 
ever,  that  for  ourselves,  in  spite  of  the  apparently  irrecon¬ 
cilable  difference  between  the  extremes  of  this  contro- 
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versy,  we  do  not  fear  the  loss  of  anything  vital  to  the 
church  or  essential  to  the  faith  of  our  fathers.  We  have 
confidence  in  the  level-headedness  of  that  vast  majority 
of  evangelicals  who  walk  the  via  media  and  without  whose 
support  neither  extreme  can  annihilate  the  other.  At  all 
events  the  ark  of  a  satisfying  orthodoxy  seems  to  rest 
rather  securely  in  the  home  of  United  Presbyterianism. 
We  probably  wrought  better  than  we  knew  when  we  re¬ 
wrote  in  modem  terms  the  essentials  of  our  historic  sym¬ 
bols,  thus  measurably  fortifying  ourselves  against  the 
hazards  of  a  creedal  war. 

The  foremost  problem  confronting  the  church  is  not 
the  increasingly  complicated  problem  of  Protestant  mis¬ 
sions.  No  intelligent  person  would  minimize  its  serious¬ 
ness.  Recent  developments  in  some  of  the  more  promi¬ 
nent  fields,  notably  in  China,  have  been  rather  disconcert¬ 
ing,  if  not  appalling.  What  course  to  follow  in  a  crisis  of 
this  kind  is  still  a  matter  of  disagreement.  The  fact  is 
that  the  unprecedented  awakening  of  racial  and  national 
consciousness  among  hitherto  lethargic  peoples  may  yet 
provoke  a  very  embarrassing  situation  for  Christian  mis¬ 
sions.  It  is  somewhat  confusing  now,  and  should  con¬ 
fusion  become  worse  confounded  it  will  require  the  high¬ 
est  kind  of  statesmanship  to  square  present-day  programs 
with  future  exigencies. 

Nor  is  the  problem  one  of  finance,  although  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  adequately  financing  our  institutions  seem  to  be 
multiplying  rather  than  diminishing.  Every  denomina¬ 
tion  has  been  having  and  will  continue  to  have  its  own 
troubles  along  this  line.  The  boards  and  colleges  and 
seminaries  of  our  own  Church  are  no  exceptions.  They 
beg,  they  appeal,  they  call,  they  drive  for  funds,  and  in 
the  end  are  barely  saved  from  bankruptcy.  The  situation 
is  much  the  same  in  all  Churches.  The  only  apparent 
exception  is  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  She  seems  to 
have  little  difficulty  with  financial  matters.  Huge  sums 
are  raised  easily,  quietly,  effectively.  When  one  looks 
upon  her  immense  institutions  that  are  rapidly  becoming 
the  architectural  pride  of  every  high  hill,  and  then  remem- 
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bers  the  noisy  campaigns  in  his  own  Church  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  securing  very  modest  sums  with  which  to  main¬ 
tain  very  ordinary  institutions — ^he  wonders  whether 
Protestantism  has  indeed  the  last  word  in  finance,  and 
almost  wishes  that  the  General  Assembly  might  appoint 
a  commission  to  study,  if  possible,  the  Roman  Catholic 
system  of  raising  money. 

By  way  of  approach  to  what  this  paper  considers  the 
paramount  problem  of  Protestantism,  allow  me  to  lay 
down  three  propositions: 

1.  The  future  of  the  Protestant  church  is  largely  in 
the  keeping  of  America.  In  saying  this  we  are  not  under¬ 
estimating  the  strength  of  the  Protestant  church  in  other 
countries,  notably  in  England,  Holland,  Sweden  and  Den¬ 
mark.  We  are  saying,  however,  that  in  no  other  country 
is  the  political  soil  and  the  social  atmosphere  so  congenial 
to  Protestant  ideals  and  Protestant  institutions  as  in 
America.  In  Central  and  South  America,  and  in  most 
European  countries,  Catholicism  is  dominant  while  Prot¬ 
estantism  is  barely  self-sustaining. 

2.  The  future  of  America  is  largely  in  the  keeping  of 
the  Protestant  church.  If  someone  wishes  to  take  excep¬ 
tion  to  this,  I  will  not  argue.  Neither  will  I  yield  my  con¬ 
viction.  I  know  that  Protestant  faith  and  civil  liberty 
(or  political  democracy)  are  blood-brothers.  I  know  also 
that  historically  the  Roman  hierarchy  and  political  autoc¬ 
racy  are  Siamese  twins.  Rome- never  has — and  never  can 
— create  free  institutions  owned  and  controlled  by  the 
people.  She  lusts  for  empire  and  is  perennially  pregnant 
with  the  will  to  arbitrary  power.  Wherever  and  when¬ 
ever  she  has  travailed  and  prevailed,  she  has  brought 
autocracy  and  despotism.  They  are  her  legitimate  chil¬ 
dren.  Like  begets  like.  The  social  and  political  future 
of  America  is  principally  in  the  hands  of  the  free  Protes¬ 
tant  churches. 

3.  The  future  both  of  America  and  of  the  Protestant 
church  is  heavily  involved  in  the  question  of  religious 
education.  The  paramount  problem  of  Protestantism  is 
precisely  this — ^the  problem  of  devising  some  more  effec- 
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tive  educational  system.  If  we  continue  to  fail  at  this 
point  as  we  have  measurably  failed  in  the  past,  the  outlook 
for  an  effective  Protestant  church  and  a  stable  national 
life  is  none  too  rosy. 

A  more  effective  type  of  Protestant  religious  education 
is  the  down-most  need  of  America.  Democracy  on  the 
scale  on  which  it  is  being  attempted  in  this  country  is  still 
on  trial.  Naturally,  we  believe  that,  in  theory,  democracy 
approximates  the  ideal  of  social  life  and  civil  government 
more  nearly  than  any  other  system,  unless  indeed  it  be 
a  theocracy.  But  no  mode  of  civil  life  and  government, 
except  a  theocracy,  requires  such  broad,  deep  foundations 
of  faith  and  morals.  Only  the  morally  strong  and  the 
mentally  enlightened  are  capable  or  deserving  of  self- 
government.  The  Caesars  ruled  an  empire  of  100  or  150 
millions  of  people,  perforce  of  a  strongly  centralized  gov¬ 
ernment,  backed  by  a  military  machine  never  excelled  and 
seldom  equalled.  Ancient  Kaiserism  finally  went  to  pieces, 
not  because  it  was  inept  as  a  system,  but  because  it  became 
economically  heavy  at  the  top  and  morally  rotten  both  at 
the  top  and  bottom.  Nevertheless,  a  Roman  or  Russian 
absolutism  with  all  its  defects  is  far  more  capable  of  with¬ 
standing  ignorance,  irreligion  and  immorality  than  is  a 
democracy,  for  the  durability  and  efficiency  of  the  latter 
depends  entirely  upon  the  average  worth  and  strength 
of  its  individual  units.  That  religion  is  fundamental  to 
life  and  character,  both  in  their  individual  and  social 
aspects,  needs  no  proof.  The  fact  is  that  this  fundamental 
necessity  is  recognized  by  all  who  have  any  thought  on 
the  subject.  Men  differ  not  as  to  the  need  of  religious  edu¬ 
cation,  but  as  to  its  mode  and  content. 

Furthermore,  a  more  effective  program  of  religious 
education  would  seem  to  be  absolutely  essential  to  the 
future  of  the  Protestant  church.  The  fact  that  there  are 
approximately  50,000,000  unchurched  people  in  the  United 
States,  the  vast  majority  of  them  non-Catholic  by  birth 
and  education,  cannot  be  explained  on  the  theory  that  the 
Protestant  church  has  neither  unity,  creed,  coin  or  con¬ 
viction.  The  fact  that  the  Roman  Catholic  church  suffers 
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very  little  from  defection  in  her  ranks  or  from  loss  of 
membership  is  not  due  to  her  unity,  nor  her  dogmatism, 
nor  her  wealth,  nor  her  missionary  fervor.  Protestantism 
is  weakest  precisely  at  the  point  where  Romanism  is 
strongest.  The  one  is  imperilled  for  want  of  the  very 
weapon  that  makes  the  other  impregnable.  The  feeble¬ 
ness  of  the  one  and  the  strength  of  the  other  are  due  to 
their  respective  systems  of  religious  education. 

A  little  thinking  will  convince  anyone  that  Protestant 
America  is  in  a  perfect  muddle  with  regard  to  religious 
education.  We  are  in  a  tangled  wilderness,  through  which 
it  is  difficult  to  find  even  a  blazed  trail,  let  alone  a  well- 
constructed*  highway.  It  helps  us  little  to  be  told  how 
other  nations  are  solving  this  problem.  In  Germany  and 
Austria,  in  Spain  and  Sweden,  in  England  and  Holland, 
with  their  respective  governments,  their  homogeneous 
peoples  and  state  churches,  religious  education  is  com¬ 
paratively  free  from  entanglements.  In  America,  how¬ 
ever,  we  have  a  wholly  different  set  of  conditions  to  meet, 
conditions  that  are  socially,  politically,  racially,  and  relig¬ 
iously  distinct  and  unique. 

Two  principles  are  firmly  established  in  the  life  of  the 
American  people :  (1)  the  principle  of  compulsory  educa¬ 
tion,  and  (2)  the  principle  of  religious  freedom.  How  to 
reconcile  these  two  principles  in  practice  is  a  problem 
beset  with  almost  insuperable  obstacles.  Mechanical 
minds,  mere  machinists,  can  help  us  little.  It  is  a  problem 
for  statesmen.  We  wait  their  coming. 

Any  proposed  readjustment  of  religious  education  in 
America  must  inevitably  face  the  difficulty  of  securing 
more  adequate  time  and  opportunity.  The  education  of 
our  children  is  at  present  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  state,  and  the  state  does  not  and  cannot  teach  religion. 
The  result  is  that  the  church  is  practically  elbowed  out 
of  the  educational  field,  or  limited  to  a  single  ineffectual 
hour  per  week.  The  Catholic  church  has  met  the  issue  by 
means  of  the  parochial  school,  the  most  successful  sec¬ 
tarian  institution  in  the  world,  and  the  most  un-American 
institution  in  America.  Rome  has  the  children  of  the 
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faithful  under  her  exclusive  care  for  thirty  hours  per 
week,  1,200  hours  per  year  during  8  or  10  of  the  most 
formative  years  of  life.  Do  we  wonder  that  Rome  knows 
no  defection?  On  the  other  hand,  the  Protestant  church 
goes  merrily  on  apparently  satisfied  with  one  hour  per 
week.  Nor  is  she  educationally  equipped  or  sufficiently 
organized  to  utilize  even  that  single  hour  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  children  and  young  people  come  trooping  into  our 
church  schools,  receive  a  desultory  kind  of  religious  in¬ 
struction,  and  then  march  out  again  to  take  their  places 
with  the  unchurched,  irreligious  masses? 

The  unanswered  question  is.  How  shall  we  correct  the 
disparity  between  the  task  confronting  us  and  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  time  and  opportunity  allotted?  How  can  we 
effectively  correlate  religious  with  secular  education? 
There  are  in  the  main  three  theories  advanced: 

(1)  That  the  state  school  should  furnish  religious  in¬ 
struction. 

(2)  That  the  state  school  should  merely  give  credit 
for  religiqus  instruction  furnished  by  the  church. 

(3)  That  the  state  school  should  adjust  its  time  sched¬ 
ule  so  as  to  allow  the  church  adequate  opportunity  for  its 
educational  work. 

I.  Shall  we  follow  the  lead  of  those  who  are  urging  the 
state,  through  its  public  schools,  to  furnish  the  fundamen¬ 
tals  of  a  religious  education?  Is  the  problem  to  be  solved 
by  placing  the  Bible  in  all  state  schools?  Undoubtedly  our 
public  schools  would  afford  an  effective  instrument,  if  only 
we  could  get  hold  of  them.  How  we  might  enrich  the 
life  of  the  rising  generation,  if  we  could  make  satisfactory 
connection  with  this  main  artery  of  national  life!  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  would  be  the  shortest  road  to  the  desired  goal, 
but  the  path  is  beset  with  so  many  obstacles,  mountains 
of  difficulty  and  torrents  of  religious  prejudice,  that  the 
proposal  to  build  a  national  highway  over  this  trail  might 
well  be  dismissed  as  a  practical  impossibility. 

If  the  question  of  placing  the  Bible  in  all  public  schools 
were  submitted  by  referendum  to  popular  vote,  most  of 
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us  would  make  out  ballots  emphatically  in  favor.  •  It  is 
doubtful  whether  any  United  Pfesbyterian  would  vote 
negatively.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the  leaders 
of  Protestant  religious  education  are  not  at  all  agreed  that 
the  compulsory  reading  of  the  Bible  in  all  public  schools 
would  accomplish  any  large  results.  They  are  apparently 
not  bothering  their  heads  about  it.  Most  of  them  seem 
rather  doubtful  of  the  actual  value  of  the  formal  reading 
of  the  Bible  without  comment.  In  view  of  the  peculiar 
conditions  attaching  to  our  school  system,  with  its  non¬ 
religious  test  of  teachers,  they  do  not  believe  that  mere 
Bible-reading  in, the  public  schools  can  ever  be  developed 
into  an  effective  means  of  religious  education. 

The  most  serious  obstacle,  of  course,  is  the  fundamental 
principle  that  church  and  state  are,  and  must  continue, 
distinct  and  function  separately.  It  is  a  Protestant  prin¬ 
ciple  with  a  Protestant  origin.  Historically  it  is  anti¬ 
sectarian  and  anti-Catholic.  It  has  always  been,  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  be,  a  national  safeguard  against  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  a  medieval  hierarchy.  Protestants  will  be  the 
last  to  compromise  or  surrender  this  principle,  even 
though  it  may  and  has  already  turned  out  to  be  a  Prot¬ 
estant  boomerang.  Non-Protestant  elements  are  even 
now  using  it  effectively  as  a  lash  with  which  to  drive  the 
Bible  out  of  the  temple  of  public  education.  They  claim 
that  the  Protestant  Bible  is  a  sectarian  book,  and  its  use 
in  the  schools  tends  to  foster  sectarian  religion.  Courts 
may  opine  that  the  Bible  is  not  a  sectarian  book,  but  the 
last  court  of  appeal  is  public  opinion,  and  there  are  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  in  America  who  opine  that  it  is  a  sectarian 
book.  They  may  be  wrong,  they  may  be  right;  the  fact 
remains,  however,  that  Jews  and  Catholics  form  vital  and 
sizeable  elements  in  this  democratic  country.  They  have 
an  inalienable  right  to  contend  for  the  faith  that  is  in 
them,  and  they  will  do  so  even  to  the  detriment  of  public 
institutions,  when  these  institutions  seem  to  foster  or 
promote  what  they  consider  Protestant  propaganda. 

We  may  appeal  to  our  Protestant  traditions,  and  claim 
that,  historically,  we  are  a  Protestant  nation.  The  decid- 
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ing  question,  however,  is  not.  What  have  we  been  histori¬ 
cally?  but.  What  are  we  now  actually?  The  Bible  may 
have  been  brought  to  this  land  by  the  Pilgrims  of  the 
Mayflower,  but  our  3,500,000  Jews  and  18,000,000  Cath¬ 
olics  are  not  historically  related  to  the  settlers  of  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock.  They,  nevertheless,  have  a  voice  in  present- 
day  America,  and  sometimes  a  deciding  voice.  We  may 
not  agree  with  Juilian  Hawthorne  that  vox  populi,  vox 
dei  est,  but  vox  populi  is  the  power  that  rules,  and  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  voices  in  any  community  can  enthrone, 
or  dethrone,  or  counteract  any  principle  or  project  they 
may  see  fit. 

It  is  perfectly  useless  to  argue  the  necessity  of  religious 
education.  No  one  will  quarrel  with  us  on  that  score.  As 
to  that,  Jews,  Catholics,  and  Protestants  are  agreed,  but 
they  are  not  at  all  agreed  as  to  the  method,  the  form,  and 
the  content  of  religious  education.  The  fact  is  that  the 
opposing  religious  bodies  are  so  watchful  of  one  another 
that  it  is  not  likely  that  any  w’orkable  plan  for  increasing 
the  religious  function  of  the  public  schools  will  be  devised 
or  agreed  upon  for  a  long  time  to  come.  We  see  little  hope 
for  relief  in  that  direction. 

The  apparent  impossibility  of  effectively  using  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  for  religious  education  has  prompted  many 
communities  to  seek  a  solution  of  the  problem  in  other 
directions. 

II.  Are  we  to  follow  the  lead  of  those  who  are  not 
demanding  that  religion  be  taught  in  the  schools,  but 
are  urging  a  plan  by  which  the  schools  give  credit  toward 
graduation  for  religious  studies  pursued  elsewhere,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  churches?  Distinct  credit  plans  have  been 
evolved  and  adopted  by  various  communities.  The  high 
schools  and  normal  schools  of  Colorado  inaugurated  such 
a  credit  system  some  years  ago.  According  to  this  plan 
the  school  authorities  keep  an  accredited  list  of  Bible 
classes  in  their  respective  communities.  Any  class,  in  any 
school  or  church,  can  qualify  and  be  accredited  by  having 
its  teacher,  its  lesson  material  and  the  general  character 
of  the  pupil’s  work  approved  by  the  school  authorities. 
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Credit  toward  graduation  is  given  for  satisfactory  work 
in  matters  of  Biblical  history,  geography,  and  biography. 

Another  credit  system  is  that  known  as  the  North 
Dakota  plan.  It  is  apparently  more  simple  in  its  opera¬ 
tion.  According  to  this  scheme,  pupils  are  given  credit 
toward  graduation  for  religious  knowledge  on  which  they 
have  passed  an  examination  satisfactory  to  the  high  school 
faculty,  regardless  of  where  or  how  such  information  was 
obtained. 

These  two  credit  plans  differ  in  that  one  lays  primary 
emphasis  on  the  quality  of  the  teacher’s  work,  refusing 
even  to  consider  the  work  of  a  class  whose  teacher  does 
not  measure  up  to  required  standards,  while  the  other  pro¬ 
vides  only  for  a  formal  examination  by  the  high  school 
faculty,  regardless  of  how  or  where  or  when  the  prepara¬ 
tion  has  been  made.  The  one  requires  only  a  high-grade 
Bih'le  class,  the  other  recognizes  merely  the  students 
knowledge.  We  do  not  know  whether  either  of  these  plans 
has  given  general  satisfaction,  nor  are  we  very  hopeful 
that  either  one  is  capable  of  any  large  extension.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  both  the  Colorado  and  the  North 
Dakota  plan  clothes  the  church  school  with  a  new  dignity, 
and  imposes  an  unprecedented  responsibility  on  the  edu¬ 
cational  leadership  of  the  local  church. 

Both  of  these  credit  systems  are  deserving  of  attention. 
Either  may  be  capable  of  further  adaptation.  They  never¬ 
theless  have  one  serious  defect.  For  reasons  that  seem 
good  to  the  school  authorities,  credit  thus  far  has  been 
extended  only  to  high  school  students  and  other  advanced 
students  in  state  schools.  The  grade  schools  have  not  been 
included.  Manifestly,  any  effective  program  of  religious 
education  must  make  provision  for  the  vitally  important 
years  covered  by  the  grammar  schools. 

III.  Shall  we  join  with  those  who  are  demanding  that 
the  state  school  readjust  its  time  schedule  so  as  to  give 
the  church  more  adequate  opportunity  for  its  educational 
work.  They  do  not  ask  the  state  school  either  to  teach 
religion,  or  to  include  religion  in  its  credit  system.  They 
merely  ask  the  state  school  to  surrender  the  children  to 
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their  respective  churches  for  instruction  during  a  given 
number  of  hours  per  week  throughout  the  school  year. 
This  theory  had  its  birth  in,  and  was  first  put  into  prac¬ 
tice  at  Gary,  Indiana.  It  has  attracted  more  attention 
than  any  other  scheme  thus  far  advanced.  The  Gary 
system  provides  that  the  public  schools  shall  dismiss  their 
classes  at  certain  hours  during  the  week  for  the  purpose 
of  allowing  the  children  to  attend  their  respective  church 
schools,  the  children  to  follow  their  own  inclination,  or 
that  of  their  parents,  as  to  where  they  shall  attend  re¬ 
ligious  classes,  or  whether  they  shall  attend  any  at  all. 
The  state  assumes  no  responsibility  whatever.  It  is  a 
modification  of  the  parochial  school,  and  aims  to  give  the 
church  adequate  opportunity  to  accomplish  its  fundamen¬ 
tal  work  for  the  community.  Other  cities  have  experi¬ 
mented  with  the  Gary  system  with  rather  uncertain  re¬ 
sults.  In  New  York  City  it  encountered  insuperable 
obstacles. 

‘  In  conclusion,  let  me  state  what  I  believe  is  the  simplest, 
the  most  acceptable  and  satisfactory  plan  thus  far  devised 
for  supplementing  the  educational  work  of  the  church. 
Speaking  from  a  local  pastor’s  experience,  I  am  strongly 
prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  Daily  Vacational  Bible  School. 
It  infringes  on  no  man’s  rights.  It  is  obliged  to  ask 
favors  from  no  one.  It  is  at  cross-purposes  with  no  polit¬ 
ical  principle  or  religious  sect.  It  can  be  launched  any¬ 
where,  and  can  be  conducted  effectively  and  without  heavy 
cost,  whether  in  city,  town,  or  country.  It  gets  the  chil¬ 
dren  without  any  seeming  compulsion.  It  is  flexible  and 
adaptable  to  local  needs  and  conditions.  It  has  grown 
and  multiplied  by  leaps  and  bounds  and  has  made  itself 
almost  indispensable  to  many  churches  and  communities. 
We  do  not  at  all  think  that  the  vacational  school  is  the 
last  word  in  Protestant  religious  education.  For  the 
present,  however,  it  commends  itself  as  the  most  prac¬ 
ticable  and  effective  instrument  at  our  disposal.  Surely 
it  is  worth-while  to  have  the  children  under  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  church  three  hours  per  day,  five  days  in  the 
week,  and  from  four  to  six  weeks  in  succession. 
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Many  of  our  churches  are  not  yet  awake  to  this  or  any 
other  opportunity  lying  at  their  doors.  They  are  simply 
drifting  along,  with  no  conscious  sense  of  responsibility 
for  a  larger  and  more  effective  program  of  education. 
Many  of  them  have  never  thought  about  it,  some  hesitate 
to  make  the  necessary  investment  of  time  and  money, 
others  are  simply  not  interested — they  do  not  care.  Where 
the  leaders  lack  vision,  the  people  perish.  There  are, 
however,  many  leaders,  local,  denominational,  and  na¬ 
tional,  who  are  convinced  that  week-day  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  must  ultimately  come,  and  are  doing  their  utmost  to 
adjust  the  work  of  the  church  to  existing  conditions. 

The  inevitable  reconstruction  has  already  begun.  The 
field  is  becoming  one  of  increasing  interest  and  impor¬ 
tance.  Educational  leaders  are  seriously  at  work  on  the 
problem,  and  they  will  ultimately  think  us  through  to 
satisfactory  conclusions.  The  final  solution  will  doubtless 
embody  the  best  elements  of  more  than  one  theory,  and 
will  ignore  no  plan  that  has  been  even  partially  successful. 
Experiments  now  under  way  are  omens  of  better  things, 
harbingers  of  a  brighter  day.  In  the  meantime  we  need 
leadership,  local  as  well  as  national — a  leadership  gifted 
with  the  vision  and  the  venturesome  faith  of  a  Moses, 
and  we  shall  ultimately  have  it. 
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“Now  the  sons  of  Eli  were  base  men;  they  knew  not  Jehovah” 
(I  Samuel  2:12  A.S.V.) 

“For  I  have  told  him  that  I  will  judge  his  house  forever  for  the 
iniquity  which  he  knoweth,  because  his  sons  made  themselves  vile, 
and  he  restrained  them  not”  (I  Samuel  3:13). 

The  Bible  is  a  textbook  on  the  science  of  how  to  live. 
Notice  I  did  not  say  a  textbook  on  science.  It  is  a  manual 
of  the  spiritual  life,  THE  book  of  religion.  To  change 
the  figure,  it  is  a  master  picture,  the  tints,  shades,  lights 
and  colors  of  which  are  all  skilfully  and  harmoniously 
blended  to  make  a  masterly  portrait  of  the  ideal  life.  In 
this  incomparable  Record,  God  has  caused  to  be  set  down' 
an  honest  and  true  account  of  some  of  the  most  wretched 
failures  as  well  as  many  of  the  grandest  successes  there 
have  been  in  the  world.  Yes,  the  Bible  is  a  work  of  art, 
and  art  hides  nothing.  The  Divine  Author-Painter  has 
seen  fit  to  set  forth  frankly  and  fearlessly  in  unmistaken 
word-colours  the  character  of  the  men  and  women  whom 
He  has  sketched  for  us.  Everything  is  told:  nothing  is 
kept  back.  There  is  no  toning  up  to  make  the  picture  less 
repulsive  or  more  beautiful  than  the  facts  will  allow. 

Now  God  must  have  had  a  wise  purpose  in  giving  us 
the  ugly  as  well  as  the  attractive  side  of  the  life  and  char¬ 
acter  of  these  men  of  old.  I  think  I  see  why  He  has  done 
this:  for,  is  there  not  a  dark,  ugly  side  to  each  of  us? 
And  how  should  we  deal  with  this  ugly  side  of  our  nature 
if  God  had  not  encouraged  us,  instructed  us,  and  warned 
us  by  living  examples  of  shameful  failure  and  shining 
success  on  the  part  of  men  who  were  flesh  and  blood  like 
ourselves? 

And  so  the  story  of  a  man  like  Lot  in  all  his  covetous¬ 
ness,  shortsightedness  and  failure  is  preserved  here  for 
us  that  we  might  be  admonished  not  to  do  as  Lot  did; 
that  we  might  not  risk,  as  he  did,  the  character,  virtue 
and  eternal  welfare  of  our  children  for  wealth,  power  and 
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a  place  in  a  society,  which  at  best  is  sinful  and  of  short 
duration.  Poor  Lot  willingly  hazarded  all  for  a  place  in 
the  Sun.  By  one  single  choice,  he  placed  in  peril  his  own 
manhood,  jeopardized  the  character  of  his  daughters,  his 
home,  and  the  faith  of  his  family — in  fact,  Lot  endan¬ 
gered  everything  that  a  father  and  a  husband  and  a  wor¬ 
shipper  of  God  should  have  held  as  priceless.  He  offered 
up  all  on  the  altar  of  greed  for  gold,  and  lost  it.  He  not 
only  lost  these  best  things  of  life,  but,  as  is  usually  true, 
he  lost  those  very  things  for  which  he  had  risked  all 
to  secure :  he  lost  his  honor,  his  position  of  power  and  in¬ 
fluence,  and  his  wealth. 

Why  has  God  so  carefully  put  down  in  His  Book  such 
histories  as  these?  Let  the  apostle  Paul  answer  for  us: 
“Now  these  things  happened  unto  them  by  way  of  exam¬ 
ple;  and  they  were  written  for  our  admonition,  upon 
whom  the  ends  of  our  ages  are  come.”  God  has  told  the 
candid  story,  the  fearful  truth  about  such  men  as  Lot 
and  Eli  that  we  might  not  make  their  blunders  or  be  guilty 
of  their  sad  mistakes. 


The  Man 

Now  let  us  make  a  study  of  this  man  Eli,  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  priest  and  preacher.  Who  was  Eli?  He  was  the 
head  priest  of  the  shrine  of  Jehovah  at  Shiloh  when  Shiloh 
was  the  leading  center  of  worship  in  Israel.  He  was  in 
a  place  of  great  honor  and  responsibility.  But  Eli  was 
more  than  the  most  important  priest  in  Israel :  He  was 
also  judge  of  the  nation ;  “he  sat  in  the  gate  of  the  people.” 

If  the  children  of  any  man  are  a  clue  to  that  man’s  life 
and  character,  then  we  would  be  tempted,  on  first  sight, 
not  to  think  very  highly  of  Eli’s  character;  for  we  read 
that  “the  sons  of  Eli  were  base  men ;  they  knew  not  the 
Lord.”  Well,  if  the  sons  of  the  priest  of  God  do  not  know 
the  Lord,  whose  sons  may  we  expect  to  know  Him?  and 
what  about  that  priest  himself?  If  the  children  of  the 
man  who  ministers  at  God’s  altars  do  not  know  the  Lord, 
is  it  strange  if  the  sons  and  daughters  of  other  men  are 
not  religious?  Certainly  not.  If  the  preacher’s  sons  are 
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Godless,  whose  sons  may  the  preacher  hope  to  make 
Godly? 

But  not  only  did  these  sons  of  Eli  not  know  the  Lord; 
but,  not  knowing  the  Lord,  “they  made  themselves  vile.” 
Now,  for  the  sons  of  Eli  not  to  know  the  Lord,  was  bad ; 
but  for  them  to  give  themselves  up  to  foulness  and  sin 
was  very  bad.  This  certainly  was  bad  enough,  too  bad; 
but  “they  made  themselves  vile,”  and  their  father,  the 
priest  of  God’s  house,  “restrained  them  not.”  This  was 
inexcusable.  And  this  was  Eli’s  sin.  It  would  have  been 
bad  enough,  had  they  done  what  they  did  in  spite  of  their 
father  and  over  his  protest,  but  they  did  it,  “and  he  re¬ 
strained  them  not” !  This  puts  us  out  of  patience  with  Eli. 
Surely  such  weakness  and  neglect  can  come  only  from  a 
man  who  is  himself  base  and  hypocritical.  Surely  these 
are  unworthy  sons  of  an  indolent  and  unworthy  father. 
Surely  Eli  is  a  bad  man.  But  no,  Eli  is  a  man  of  genuine 
virtues  and  splendid  qualities.  He  is  really  a  good  and 
kind  and  honorable  man,  a  very  harmless  and  likeable 
man. 

His  Goodness 

'  We  know  that  Eli  was  a  lovable  man  because  of  his 
friendship  with  the  boy  Samuel.  He,  a  gray-haired  old 
man,  loved  Samuel  dearly;  and  Samuel,  the  little  boy, 
loved  Eli  just  as  dearly.  There  must  be  something  good 
about  the  man  of  gray  hairs  who  can  understand  the  small 
boy  of  tender  years,  and  love  his  companionship.  But 
this  old  priest  did  it:  This  busy  man  of  affairs  and  this 
servant  lad  were  real  pals.  They  were  true  bosom  friends. 
Yes,  there  must  have  been  something  noble  and  fine  about 
Eli. 

Eli  not  only  loved  and  did  his  best  by  a  little  boy,  which 
is  a  splendid  thing  to  do;  but  he  loved  and  did  his  best 
by  the  lad  who  was  finally  to  take  his  job  from  him. 
Samuel  was  being  prepared  to  come  into  Eli’s  place  as 
spiritual  leader  and  judge  of  the  people.  For  forty  years 
Eli  had  been  both  priest  and  judge  in  Israel,  but  he  now 
sees  himself  being  set  aside.  Soon  he  will  be  pushed  to 
one  side,  and  Samuel  will  take  his  place  before  the  people. 
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Like  the  Christ  of  a  later  day,  Samuel  is  destined  to  in¬ 
crease;  but  like  John  the  Baptist,  Eli  is  destined  to  de¬ 
crease.  Eli  knows  the  worst,  but  he  does  not  rebel  or 
grow  bitter.  He  takes  it  like  a  man;  does  not  give  way 
to  envy  and  mistreatment  of  Samuel.  In  it  all  he  was  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  beautiful  spirit. 

Had  Eli  been  a  man  of  little  principle  and  mean  spirit, 
he  would  have  mistreated  Samuel.  If  he  had  put  personal 
interests  first,  he  would  have  had  good  reason  to  envy 
and  dislike  Samuel.  Perhaps  he  did  envy  him,  but  if  he 
did,  he  had  generosity  and  character  enough  not  to  let  it 
get  the  better  of  him ;  for  not  one  unkind  or  unfair  thing 
did  he  do  to  Samuel  in  his  whole  life,  although  he  knew 
he  was  rapidly  being  eclipsed  by  him.  As  F.  W.  Robert¬ 
son  has  pointed  out  in  connection  with  Samuel’s  call,  Eli 
might  have  made  use  of  priestly  pretentions  with  Samuel. 
He  might  have  assumed  a  priestly  tone  with  him.  He 
might  have  called  him  a  visionary  or  fanatic,  saying, 
“This  is  mere  excitement,  mere  enthusiasm.  I  am  the 
appointed  channel  of  God’s  communication.  I  am  the 
priest  of  Israel;  why  should  God  speak  through  a  mere 
boy,  and  a  layman,  before  His  ordained  priest?”  But 
instead,  he  was  humble  and  showed  fine  resignation,  say¬ 
ing,  “It  is  the  Lord,  let  Him  do  what  seemeth  Him  good.” 
This  was  remarkable  for  Eli,  and  would  be  for  any  man. 
Most  men  would  have  been  so  blind  with  envy  that  they 
could  not  have  seen  the  marks  of  greatness  in  Samuel 
at  all.  But  Eli  could;  he  would  help  him  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  Divine  Voice  speaking  in  his  heart, 
even  though  to  do  so  would  be  the  utter  undoing  of  him¬ 
self.  Eli  saw  that  Samuel  had  greater  capacity  for  things 
spiritual  than  he  had.  But  what  a  wonder  that  he  did  not 
get  green  with  envy,  and  hate  Samuel  when  he  saw  that 
he  was  being  deposed  by  him.  But  he  did  not,  and  it  is 
an  admirable  thing  in  Eli,  a  thing  to  his  everlasting  credit, 
that  he  did  not. 

And  Eli  maintained  his  fine,  rare  qualities  to.  the  tragic 
end  of  his  life.  When  long  years  had  passed  and  Samuel 
was  no  longer  the  servant  lad  of  the  Tabernacle,  but  the 
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prophet  of  the  Lord,  he  came  to  his  old  minister  with  the 
“stern  and  terrible  message”  of  doom  for  him  and  his 
house.  Even  now  he  was  submissive  and  meekly  resigned 
himself  to  his  fate.  He  died,  not  as  Saul,  who  had  been 
the  victim  of  cruel  envy  and  jealousy,  but  in  beautiful 
resignation  to  the  Divine  will. 

But  for  all  his  good  qualites  Eli  came  to  a  most  tragic 
end.  He  incurred  the  fierce  displeasure  of  God  and  died 
in  deepest  disgrace. 

His  Sin. 

What  was  Eli’s  great  mistake?  What  was  the  wrong 
in  his  life? 

His  was  a  common  sin :  he  had  failed  to  discipline  his 
sons.  “They  made  themselves  vile,  and  he  restrained 
them  not.”  It  was  not  what  Eli  had  done  that  made  him 
a  great  sinner,  but  what  he  had  NOT  done.  In  all  his  life 
he  is  not  said  to  have  committed  any  positive  or  deliberate 
sin,  but  he  was  a  guilty  man  because  of  what  he  had  failed 
to  do.  His  was  the  sin  of  neglect.  His  sons  were  living 
base  and  wanton  lives — and  he  knew  it.  They  were  bring¬ 
ing  ruin  upon  themeslves  and  others.  They  were  degrad¬ 
ing  the  ministry  and  the  Church.  They  were  cursing  the 
nation.  All  this  Eli  could  have  plainly  seen  if  he  had  not 
stupidly  and  wilfully  shut  his  eyes  to  the  facts.  Nothing 
but  inexcusable  carelessness  kept  him  from  knowing  and 
correcting  what  they  did.  He  was  pitifully  weak  and 
spineless.  He  was  a  feeble  man,  altogether  too  soft  and 
easy.  He  had  no  strength  of  will,  no  force  of  character, 
no  moral  backbone.  He  was  dangerously  tolerant,  fool¬ 
ishly  good, — so  good  that  he  was  almost  good  for  nothing. 
There  are  many  placid  and  good  souls  who  rather  than 
give  offence  for  any  cause  whatever  tolerate  all  manner  of 
sins.  They  sit  quietly  by  while  blatant  wrongs  do  their 
worst  and  never  lift  a  little  finger  against  them.  They 
never  utter  a  syllable  in  defense  of  known  right.  They 
are  the  children  of  Eli.  Eli  stood  quietly  by  while  his 
sons  “made  themselves  vile,”  all  the  time  knowing,  or  in 
a  position  to  know, — which  is  the  same  thing, — what  they 
did,  without  doing  a  thing  to  correct  them.  He  went  about 
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praying,  and  sacrificing  and  ministering  daily  in  the  sanc¬ 
tuary,  while  his  sons  indulged  in  shocking  sins.  While 
the  good  man  was  busy  in  the  court  or  at  the  altar  his 
boys  were  busy,  he  knew  not  where,  in  shameful  practices 
which  cursed  and  disgraced  themselves,  their  father,  their 
home,  the  sanctuary  and  the  nation — “And  he  restrained 
them  not.”  For  the  want  of  timely  correction,  these  young 
lads,  Hophni  and  Phinehas,  themselves  candidates  for  the 
priesthood  to  succeed  their  father,  were  daily  making 
themselves  infamous.  People  have  always  patterned 
after  their  religious  leaders.  The  people  were  quick  to 
imitate  the  morals  of  these  young  priests.  “Like  priest, 
like  people”  was  never  more  true  than  in  Eli’s  day  as 
priest  in  Israel. 

Such  things  as  happened  to  these  lads  can  easily  happen 
to  children  beyond  the  bounds  of  parental  control.  I 
imagine  that  these  boys  were  quite  orderly,  if  not  pious, 
in  their  father’s  presence,  though  I  doubt  if  they  were 
much  in  his  presence.  And  doubtless  Eli  thought  they 
were  growing  into  splendid  men — and  with  such  a  little 
care,  too !  What  a  multitude  of  modern  Elis  there  are — 
Eli-fathers  and  Eli-mothers  who  go  care-free  about  their 
business  or  pleasure  while  their  sons  and  daughters  go 
about  the  streets  “making  themselves  vile.” 

This  neglect  is  what  Horace  Bushnell  would  have  called 
“Ostrich  Nurture.”  The  ostrich  is  that  care-free,  irre¬ 
sponsible  bird  which  lays  her  eggs  in  the  sand  and  will 
assume  no  further  care  of  them.  If  they  hatch  or  don’t 
hatch,  it’s  all  the  same  to  the  ostrich.  If  the  foot  crush 
them,  it  matters  not.  And  if  the  eggs  are  fortunate 
enough  to  hatch,  the  poor  little  creatures  must  get  along 
the  best  way  they  can;  for  the  unmotherly  mother  will 
have  no  more  concern  for  them  whatever.  This  could 
not  be  said  of  any  human  parents,  of  course,  except  in 
a  moral  and  spiritual  sense ;  but  I  must  say  that  I  believe 
it  illustrates  quite  well  the  spiritual  attention  and  the 
moral  education  which  many  children  are  getting  at  the 
present  day. 

Perhaps  Eli  was  like  many  well-meaning  parents  today 
who  believe  in  “natural  freedom”  and  “personal  liberty” 
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for  their  children ;  who  say,  “Let  them  naturally  unfold ; 
let  them  blossom  out  into  good  Christians  and  good  citi¬ 
zens  like  the  flowers.”  This  is  only  idle  talk,  and  indicates 
laziness  and  spiritual  apathy.  It  comes  of  a  pathetic 
indifference  to  the  child’s  highest  needs.  To  be  sure,  it 
requires  much  less  effort  to  “restrain  them  not”  like  Eli ; 
it  is  much  easier  not  to  “bring  them  up  in  the  fear  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord,”  as  he  did  not  do,  but  oh,  the  sad 
consequences  of  it !  There  is  not  a  parent  to  whom  these 
words  come  that  would  not  make  any  sacrifice  to  clothe, 
feed,  educate  and  serve  his  children  to  the  b’est  of  his 
ability,  yet  many  there  are  who  sadly  neglect  their  spirit¬ 
ual  needs.  It  would  not  be  half  so  bad  were  you  to  neglect 
their  physical  needs.  You  provide  all  possible  comforts 
for  them  in  this  life ;  but  do  not  even  bears,  beavers  and 
birds  do  as  much  for  their  offspring?  Concerning  his 
children,  Eli  had  the  “charity  that  thinketh  no  evil,”  but 
he  had  not  the  stanchness  that  “strives  against  sin.” 

There  are  no  cheap,  easy  ways  to  train  up  our  children 
to  be  Christians.  John  Wesley’s  mother  told  him  a  certain 
thing  twenty  times  before  he  remembered  it,  but  John 
Wesley  blessed  the  world  because  he  had  had  parental 
discipline  and  parental  training.  No  parent  who  truly 
loves  his  child  can  neglect  that  child’s  spiritual  nurture. 
Eli  did  not  properly  love  his  boys  ;  he  neglected  them. 

His  Weakness 

Eli  was  one  of  the  weakest  of  men ;  and  moral  weakness 
and  wickedness  are  first  cousins.  His  feelings  and  inten¬ 
tions  were  always  good;  but  his  actions  (or,  rather,  the 
lack  of  them) ,  were  almost  always  bad.  Eli  took  nothing 
very  seriously,  at  least  not  the  raising  of  his  sons.  Robert¬ 
son  of  Brighton  says,  “He  was  forgiving  to  his  sons,  be¬ 
cause  unable  to  feel  strongly  the  viciousness  of  sin.”  I 
wonder  how  much  of  the  break-down  of  discipline  in  the 
modern  home  is  due  to  light  views  of  sin.  From  time  to 
time  Eli  heard  of  the  conduct  of  his  sons,  but  perhaps 
like  many  good-natured  but  deceived  parents,  he  passed  it 
by  as  neighborhood  gossip  or  town  talk.  Perhaps  he 
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would  say,  “It  is  unthinkable  that  MY  children  are  acting 
so,”  and  dismiss  the  matter,  not  even  so  much  as  taking 
the  trouble  to  look  into  the  rumors. 

But  at  last  poor  Eli  got  his  eyes  partly  open,  and  in 
his  half-hearted,  mechanical  way  rebuked  his  sons,  as  if 
immorality  was  no  very  serious  sin.  “And  he  said  unto 
them.  Why  do  ye  such  things?  For  I  hear  of  your  evil 
deeds  by  all  this  people.  Nay,  my  sons,  for  it  is  no  good 
report  that  I  hear.”  But  if  he  ever  did  really  get  his  eyes 
open  (which  I  doubt),  it  was  not  until  it  was  too  late; 
not  untirtheir  crimes  had  reached  universal  and  irrevoc¬ 
able  proportions. 

The  Sad  Result 

Of  course,  the  outcome  of  such  miserable  feebleness 
and  weakness  would  be  fatal. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  broke  up  his  home.  The 
mischief  of  Eli’s  pitiful  neglect  became  widespread,  but 
it  was  in  his  own  home  that  the  sin  of  it  “rose  to  heights 
that  went  beyond  human  redemption  and  divine  forgive¬ 
ness.”  One  day  both  his  sons  were  brought  home  dead 
as  the  result  of  their  crimes. 

It  also  brought  deep  reproach  upon  the  cause  of  religion. 
Everywhere  religion  was  spoken  against.  Great  occa¬ 
sion  had  been  given  to  the  enemies  of  God  to  scorn  reli¬ 
gion  and  profess  atheism.  Evil  men  now  had  a  good 
excuse  for  their  sins:  the  minister’s  sons  had  both  gone 
bad.  Here  was  a  preacher  who  had  spent  a  lifetime  in 
seeking  to  make  others  better,  only  to  let  his  own  sons 
sink  into  hell,  because  of  moral  indifference.  And  if  the 
sons  of  the  minister,  brought  up  in  the  very  atmosphere 
of  religion,  in  the  very  precincts  of  the  Church,  turned 
out  bad,  was  it  not  evident  that  there  was  nothing  in 
religion  ? 

Eli’s  sad  remissness  did  not  stop  with  wrecking  his 
home,  and  embarrassing  religion  generally,  but  it  brought 
great  hurt  to  the  nation.  Moreover,  it  caused  Eli’s  own 
death.  The  nation  had  grown  lax  in  morals;  had  weak¬ 
ened  in  devotion  to  God  and  right;  it  had  been  shorn  of 
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its  strength  and  beauty — all  because  of  corruption  at  the 
center  of  its  life — in  the  sanctuary  and  the  priesthood. 
As  it  is  now:  his  sons  are  dead;  his  nation  is  defeated; 
the  ministry  is  degraded ;  God  is  discredited ;  and,  stricken 
with  black  remorse — at  last — the  old  man  passed  out  of 
life.  Heart-broken,  grief-struck  and  in  deep  disgrace  he 
fell  dead.  And  no  man  ever  dropped  down  amid  greater 
ruin  and  tragedy  which  his  own  hands  had  brought  about 
than  this  man. 

Long  years  before  Eli  met  the  full  consequences  of  his 
sins,  he  had  lost  his  influence  for  good.  His  sons  did  not 
— could  not — respect  him.  They  came  to  despise  the  reli¬ 
gion  he  represented.  The  people  no  longer  confided  in 
him,  and  had  all  but  lost  their  faith  in  God.  True  religion 
had  all  but  perished  from  the  land,  because  of  Eli’s  house. 
Twice  he  had  been  warned,  and  twice  he  had  promised  to 
amend,  but  twice  he  had  failed. 

Eli  had  some  regrets  for  what  he  had  done,  but  they 
were  shallow.  How  many  there  are  who,  like  him,  go 
through  life  sinning  and  regretting,  sinning  and  regret¬ 
ting  again,  doing  those  things  which  they  know  are 
wrong,  but  yet  doing  them  on  and  on.  To  such  persons 
warnings  are  usually  given  in  vain.  They  have  no  imagi¬ 
nation  ;  they  are  spiritually  dense ;  there  is  nothing  of  the 
prophet  in  them  that  foresees. 

What  will  become  of  the  Elies?  Shall  they  not  have 
Eli’s  reward?  One  of  the  ablest  preachers  of  the  last 
century  said,  “A  weak  man  with  good  feelings  makes 
more  mischief  than  a  determined  bad  man.”  This  was 
never  truer  of  any  man  than  of  Eli.  Eli  was  dense.  He 
could  not  make  religion  seem  real  to  his  sons.  He  went 
to  Church  and  they  went  to  the  Devil.  Eli  was  too  placid, 
too  good-natured  to  have  keen  perception.  His  mind  was 
decayed,  with  his  eyes.  Long  before  he  was  an  old  man, 
he  thought  Hannah  was  drunk  when  she  was  praying. 
“He  paid  more  attention  to  ritual  than  to  reality.” 

Will  4t  ever  be  said  of  any  of  us,  that  our  sons  were 
“base  men,”  that  “they  knew  not  the  Lord”?  It  will  if, 
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like  Eli,  we  neglect  their  religious  education.  And  will 
that  more  astonishing  thing  ever  be  true  of  any  of  us — 
“his  sons  made  themselves  vile,  and  he  restrained  them 
not”?  Will  it?  Let  not  such  a  thing  be  so  of  any  Chris¬ 
tian  parent  today! 


“LIFE  AT  EIGHTY-FIVE” 

BY  REV.  ALFRED  S.  BADGER,  D.D. 


WAUKESHA,  Wise. 

An  octogenarian  writes,  “Again  I  wish  to  express  my 
high  appreciation  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  and  of  my 
expectation  of  reading  it  until  I  am  at  least  one  hundred 
years  of  age,”  and  sends  this  poem  from  his  pen : 

LIFE  at  eighty-five 

Much  like  the  sun-rise,  life  begins  to  be 
As  comes  it  forth  from  out  eternity. 

A  sheet  of  pearl,  first  on  the  eastern  sky; 

Then  colors  of  the  rose  along  it  lie. 

The  angel  of  the  morning  dips  his  brush 
In  varied  colors ;  then  with  mighty  rush. 

He,  crimson,  over  day’s  birth  chamber  spreads; 

And  scarlet  then  its  brilliant  radiance  sheds. 

Then  trees,  and  vines,  and  shrubs,  and  flowers  awake; 

And  feathered  songsters  sing  while  sun  doth  break 
The  fetters  of  the  night;  and  it  is  day! 

Then  upward  rises  He  upon  His  way 

To  His  great  throne;  the  height  supreme,  the  zenith; 

From  which  He  reigns  in  splendor;  and  which  meaneth. 

For  man,  his  fruits  and  grains,  prosperity. 

And  though  He  reigns  at  times  with  great  severity. 

Yet  is  His  reign  both  glorious  and  great. 

Majestic;  and  most  mighty  His  estate. 

Descent  begins  adown  the  western  sky. 

Where  evening  waits  on  night,  and  glories  lie. 

Beyond  the  power  of  words  or  artist’s  brush  to  paint. 

All  that  is  written,  or  on  canvas  shown,  is  faint 
Indeed,  as  seen  when  clouds  put  on  their  robes 
Of  scarlet,  pearl  and  purple;  fiery  lobes. 

Then  mountains  grand  appear,  and  castles  grrim. 

Rest  on  the  heights,  and  then  grow  dim. 

The  sun,  great  ball  of  beauty,  sinks  from  sight; 

And  twilight  glories  now  reflect  his  light 
Along  the  wide  horizon,  beautiful  and  bright; 

While  falls  the  sun  to  rest  within  the  arms  of  night! 

This  represents  to  me  the  life  of  man. 

Exhibits  both  its  beauty  and  its  plan. 

In  its  beginning  beautiful;  entwined 
With  hope  and  opportunity  combined. 

Then  runs  its  course,  fulfills  its  purpose  true; 
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Companion  of  the  Lord ;  then  bids  adieu. 

To  time^  and  finds  the  last  the  best  of  all; 

More  happy,  joyous,  blessed;  then  the  call, 

“Come  Home!”  The  sun  goes  down,  the  day  is  done! 
The  stars  shine  out  in  glory,  and  heaven  is  begun ! 

The  glorious  heaven,  hidden  is,  from  view. 

While  day  remaineth,  its  duties  to  pursue. 

But  when  the  day  is  done,  then  doth  the  stars  appear. 
In  all  their  glory,  and  heaven  draweth  near. 

And  so  with  life,  the  heaven  to  us  is  hidden ; 

But  when  it  ends,  the  heaven  to  which  we’re  bidden, 
Bursts  on  our  view  in  all  its  love  and  glory. 

Behold  the  KING!  the  King  of  gospel  story. 

At  eighty-five,  to  me,  life  doth  appear 
More  and  more  beautiful  as  time  draws  near. 

When  down  the  starry  pathway  there  shall  swing. 

The  angel  guarded  chariot,  me  to  bring 
To  their  abode  in  heaven,  there  to  dwell ; 

And  of  this  glorious  hope  I  love  to  tell. 


“CONDITIONAL  IMMORTALITY” 

BY  PRESIDENT  J.  OLIVER  BUSWELL,  JR. 

WHEATON,  ILL. 

Since  my  article  on  “Sin  and  Its  Punishment”  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  of  October,  1925, 1  have 
received  numerous  letters  and  pamphlets  from  those  who 
hold  some  form  of  the  view  which  is  commonly  called 
“Conditional  Immortality”  (or  “Conditional  Forgive¬ 
ness”).  There  have  also  been  articles  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  relating  to  this  theme.  By  no  means  all  of  this 
material  which  has  come  to  my  attention  has  been  un- 
scholarly  or  puerile. 

I  have  wished  to  prepare  for  this  issue  of  the  Biblio¬ 
theca  Sacra  a  thorough  discussion  of  “Conditional  Im¬ 
mortality”  but  administrative  duties  have  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  me  to  postpone  this  task.  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  for  some  of  my  friends  there  would  be  value  in  a 
careful  study  of  my  sections  entitled  “The  Sinner  Lives 
Forever,”  “The  Sinner  Sins  Forever”  “(Progressive  Na¬ 
ture  of  Moral  Life)  ”,  “The  Sinner  is  to  be  Punished  For¬ 
ever.” 

I  should  like  to  close  the  argument  for  the  present  in 
the  words  of  a  great  evangelical  scholar  of  the  present 
generation:  (“What  the  Bible  Teaches” — R.  A.  Torrey, 
pages  312-314). 

Question.  What  about  our  impenitent  friends  and  loved 
ones? 

Answer:  (a)  It  is  better  to  recognize  facts,  no  matter 
how  unwelcome,  and  try  to  save  these  friends  from  the 
doom  to  which  they  are  certainly  hurrying  than  to  quarrel 
with  facts  and  seek  to  remove  them  by  shutting  our  eyes 
to  them.  You  cannot  avert  a  hurricane  by  merely  re¬ 
fusing  to  believe  it  is  coming,  (b)  If  we  love  Christ 
supremely,  as  we  should  love  Him,  and  realize  His  glory 
and  His  claims  upon  men,  as  we  should  realize  them,  we 
will  say  if  the  dearest  friend  we  have  on  earth  persists  in 
trampling  Christ  under  foot,  he  ought  to  be  tormented 
forever  and  ever. 
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“Suppose  one  you  greatly  love  should  commit  some 
hideous  wrong  against  one  you  love  more,  and  persist  in 
it  eternally,  would  you  not  consent  to  his  eternal  punish¬ 
ment? 

“If,  after  men  have  sinned  and  God  still  offers  them 
mercy,  and  makes  the  tremendous  sacrifice  of  His  Son 
to  save  them — if  they  still  despise  that  mercy  and  trample 
God’s  Son  under  foot,  if  then  they  are  consigned  to  ever¬ 
lasting  torment,  I  say:  ‘Amen,  Hallelujah!  True  and 
righteous  are  Thy  judgments,  O  Liordl’ 

“At  all  events  the  doctrine  of  conscious,  eternal  torment 
for  impenitent  men  is  clearly  revealed  in  the  Word  of 
God,  and  whether  we  can  defend  it  on  philosophic  grounds 
or  not,  it  is  our  business  to  believe  it ;  and  leave  it  to  the 
clearer  light  of  Eternity  to  explain  what  we  cannot  now 
understand,  realizing  that  God  may  have  infinitely  wise 
reasons  for  doing  things  for  which  we  in  our  ignorance 
can  see  no  sufficient  reason  at  all.  It  is  the  most  ludicrous 
conceit  for  beings  so  limited  and  foolish  as  the  wisest  of 
men  are,  to  attempt  to  dogmatize  how  a  God  of  infinite 
wisdom  must  act.  As  we  know  as  to  how  God  will  act 
is  what  God  has  seen  fit  to  tell  us. 

“In  conclusion,  two  things  are  certain.  First,  the  more 
closely  men  walk  with  God  and  the  more  devoted  they 
become  to  His  service,  the  more  likely  they  are  to  believe 
this  doctrine.  Many  men  tell  us  they  love  their  fellow 
men  too  much  to  believe  this  doctrine ;  but  the  men  who 
show  their  love  in  more  practical  ways  than  sentimental 
protestations  about  it,  the  men  who  show  their  love  for 
their  fellowmen  as  Jesus  Christ  showed  His,  by  laying 
down  their  lives  for  them,  they  believe  it,  even  as  Jesus 
Christ  Himself  believed  it. 

“As  Christians  become  worldly  and  easy-going  they 
grow  loose  in  their  doctrine  concerning  the  doom  of  the 
impenitent.  The  fact  that  loose  doctrines  are  spreading 
so  rapidly  and  widely  in  our  day  is  nothing  for  them,  but 
against  them,  for  worldliness  is  also  spreading  in  the 
Church  (1  Tim.  4:1;  2  Tim.  3:1;  4:2,  3).  Increasing 
laxity  of  life  and  increasing  laxity  of  doctrine  go  arm  in 
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arm.  A  church  that  dances  and  frequents  theatres  and 
lives  in  self-indulgence  during  the  week,  enjoys  a  doctrine 
on  the  Lord's  Day  that  makes  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked  not  so  awful  after  all. 

“Second,  men  who  accept  a  loose  doctrine  regarding 
the  ultimate  penalty  of  sin  (Restorationism  or  Universal- 
ism  or  Annihilationism)  lose  their  power  for  God.  They 
may  be  very  clever  at  argument  and  zealous  in  proselyt¬ 
ing,  but  they  are  poor  at  soul-saving.  They  are  seldom 
found  beseeching  men  to  be  reconciled  to  God.  They  are 
more  likely  to  be  found  trying  to  upset  the  faith  of  those 
already  won  by  the  efforts  of  others,  than  winning  men 
who  have  no  faith  at  all.  If  you  really  believe  the  doctrine 
of  the  endless,  conscious  torment  of  the  impenitent,  and 
the  doctrine  really  gets  hold  of  you,  you  will  work  as  you 
never  worked  before  for  the  salvation  of  the  lost.  If  you 
in  any  wise  abate  the  doctrine,  it  will  abate  your  zeal. 
Time  and  gain  the  author  has  come  up  to  this  awful  doc¬ 
trine  and  tried  to  find  some  way  of  escape  from  it,  but 
when  he  has  failed,  as  he  always  has  at  last,  when  he 
was  honest  with  the  Bible  and  with  Himself,  he  has  re¬ 
turned  to  his  work  with  an  increased  burden  for  souls 
and  an  intensified  determination  to  spend  and  be  spent 
for  their  salvation. 

“Finally :  Do  not  believe  this  doctrine  in  a  cold,  intel¬ 
lectual,  merely  argumentative  way.  If  you  do,  and  try 
to  teach  it,  you  will  repel  men  from  it.  But  meditate  upon 
it  in  its  practical,  personal  bearings,  until  your  heart  is 
burdened  by  the  awful  peril  of  the  wicked  and  you  rush 
out  to  spend  the  last  dollar,  if  need  be,  and  the  last  ounce 
of  strength  you  have,  in  saving  those  imperiled  men  from 
the  certain,  awful  hell  of  conscious  agony  and  shame  to 
which  they  are  fast  hurrying.” 


CHRIST’S  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  MAN  AND  SIN 

BY  H.  J.  FLOWERS,  B.D. 

KEATS,  ENGLAND 

(Continued  from  January  issue.) 

But  Jesus  taught  in  more  homely  ways  the  worth  of 
life.  What  will  be  said  here  will  consist  largely  of  quo¬ 
tations,  but  the  cumulative  effect  ought  to  be  convincing. 
So  much  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  while  not  directly  or 
deliberately  bearing  upon  it,  depends  upon  the  belief  in 
the  inherent  dignity  of  human  life. 

(1)  His  message  was  a  message  for  sinners.  He  came 
to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost.  He  made  friends 
of  the  poor,  the  outcast,  and  the  lonely.  He  told  those 
who  were  weary  and  heavy  laden  to  come  to  Him  and 
find  rest.  Many  have  said  in  the  face  of  these  facts  that 
Jesus  preached  a  social  message  and  was  animated  by 
something  like  class  prejudice.  But  there  is  no  warrant 
for  this  theory  either  concerning  Jesus  or  the  early 
Church.  It  is  true  that  we  find  their  sympathy  on  the 
side  of  the  poor  and  ignorant,  but  the  reasons  for  that 
are  obvious.  The  rich  and  the  powerful  know  how  to  look 
after  themselves.  Those  who  are  well  have  no  need  of  a 
physician.  Then  also  the  rich  and  the  powerful  run  con¬ 
siderable  danger  of  oppressing  others  and  of  losing  mental 
and  spiritual  balance  for  themselves,  just  because  they 
are  rich  and  powerful.  Those  who  have  much  easily  for¬ 
get  that  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone.  We  do  not  need 
the  authority  of  Jesus  to  convince  us  that  the  rich  find  it 
hard  to  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Then  also  the 
times  were  times  of  oppression,  and  in  such  times,  the 
oppression  works  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  The  poor 
and  the  ignorant  in  Israel  were  considered  to  be  accursed. 
They  had  been  taught  that  they  were  outside  the  pale 
of  God,  and  it  was  almost  a  sheer  necessity  for  anyone 
professing  to  bring  a  new  message  from  God  to  show  how 
that  message  worked  out  in  practical  ways.  Then  also, 
the  message  of  Jesus  was  ethical  to  the  core.  What  He 
was  really  determined  to  show  was  that  external  distinc- 
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tions  of  wealth,  social  position  and  academic  learning 
were  of  no  interest  to  God.  The  love  of  God  went  deeper 
down  than  that,  and  was  attached  to  the  qualities  of  the 
heart.  But  Jesus  did  not  condemn  the  rich  as  such  and 
exclude  them  from  the  Kingdom  of  God,  nor  did  He  praise 
the  poor  as  such  and  promise  them  all  the  blessings  of  the 
Kingdom.  Had  He  done  so.  His  message  would  have  been 
without  ethical  significance.  He  had  rich  people  in  His 
company.  His  teaching  went  right  beyond  economic  and 
academic  distinctions.  He  was  not  working  on  any  nar¬ 
row  economic  lines,  when  He  advocated  the  cause  of  the 
poor  and  the  outcast.  But  He  was  giving  expression  to 
a  profound  religious  conviction.  What  called  forth  the 
help  of  God  was  need.  What  gave  admittance  into  the 
Kingdom  of  God  was  quality  of  soul.  God  loves  men  as 
men,  for  what  they  are  as  His  children,  not  for  what  they 
are  in  the  financial,  social  or  academic  world.  God  love^ 
man  stripped  of  all  his  honours,  and  with  nothing  except 
what  he  has  Idcked  up  in  his  own  heart.  A  man  may  gain 
the  whole  world,  and  the  world  will  applaud  him,  for  men 
will  cringe  before  an  autocrat,  so  long  as  he  is  autocrat 
enough.  But  in  the  sight  of  God,  the  man  will  count 
for  nothing  if,  in  order  to  gain  the  world,  he  has  had  to 
lose  his  soul.  God  loves  a  man  in  spite  of  his  poverty  or 
failure.  He  loves  him  for  what  he  has  in  his  heart,  not 
for  what  he  has  on  his  back  or  locked  up  in  his  safe. 

Jesus  also  did  not  attempt  to  teach  in  any  way  the 
equality  of  individual  men  and  women.  He  did  not  try 
to  make  them  artificially  alike.  He  preached  no  nonsense 
about  the  equality  of  goods  or  the  equality  of  opportunity 
or  the  equality  of  anything  else.  What  He  did  teach  was 
that  God  loved  all,  because  of  their  need  partly,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  in  spite  of  their  appearances.  There  were  differ¬ 
ences  between  men.  Some  had  five  talents  and  some  had 
only  one.  We  must  take  what  we  have  and  use  what  we 
have,  without  envying  those  who  have  more  or  oppres¬ 
sing  those  who  have  less.  It  is  foolish  to  expect  pineapples 
off  gooseberry  bushes,  but  it  is  equally  foolish  for  a  goose¬ 
berry  bush  to  refuse  to,  or  be  prevented  from,  producing 
gooseberries.  What  Jesus  demands  is  that  we  shall  all 
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express  and  be  allowed  to  express  everjrthlng  that  we 
have  in  us  to  be. 

(2)  In  many  sayings,  Jesus  showed  how  dear  He 
thought  men  were  to  God.  These  are  some:  “Be  not 
anxious,  saying,  ‘What  shall  we  eat  or  what  shall  we  drink 
or  wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed?’  For  after  all  these 
things  do  the  Gentiles  seek.  For  your  Heavenly  Father 
knoweth  that  ye  have  need  of  all  these  things.”  “Fear 
not,  little  flock,  for  it  is  your  Father’s  good  pleasure  to 
give  you  the  Kingdom.”  “Man  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth 
of  God.”  “The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me,  because 
He  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings  to  the  poor; 
He  hath  sent  me  to  proclaim  release  to  the  captives ;  and 
recovering  of  sight  to  those  that  are  blind ;  to  set  at  liberty 
them  that  are  bruised;  to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year 
of  the  Lord.”  “Love  your  enemies — and  ye  shall  be  sons 
of  the  Most  High,  for  He  is  kind  towards  the  unthankful 
and  the  evil.”  “Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me  and 
forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.” 
“I  thank  thee.  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  that 
thou  didst  hide  these  things  from  the  wise  and  under¬ 
standing,  and  didst  reveal  them  unto  babes.”  “If  ye  then, 
being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  chil¬ 
dren,  how  much  more  shall  your  heavenly  Father  give 
good  things  to  those  that  ask  Him?”  “How  much  more 
value  are  ye  than  birds.”  “I  say  unto  you  that  there  shall 
be  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth  more  than 
over  ninety  and  nine  righteous  persons  that  need  no 
repentance.”  “It  were  well  for  him  that  a  millstone  were 
hanged  about  his  neck  and  he  were  thrown  into  the  sea, 
rather  than  that  he  should  cause  one  of  these  litt.e  ones 
to  stumble.”  From  these  quotations,  and  they  might 
easily  be  multiplied,  we  can  derive  one  or  two  truths  of 
importance.  First,  God’s  care  goes  down  to  the  bottom  of 
human  life.  He  takes  everything  into  His  charge.  Sec¬ 
ond,  He  loves  men  in  spite  of  their  sin  and  with  no  thought 
of  ^eir  external  circumstances.  Third,  He  loves  them 
as  individuals.  Jesus  never  taught  such  a  dogma  as  the 
infinite  value  of  the  individual  human  soul,  but  He  acted 
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on  the  assumption  that  such  a  dogma  was  true.  He  spoke 
of  God  as  dealing  with  the  individual  all  along  the  line. 
And  when  we  remember  the  parables  of  the  prodigal  son 
and  the  good  Samaritan,  and  the  way  Jesus  went  to  the 
Cross  and  spoke  of  Himself  as  having  come  not  to  be  min¬ 
istered  unto  but  to  minister  and  to  give  His  life  a  ransom 
for  many,  we  obtain  a  further  point,  that  man  is  so  dear 
to  God  that  God  is  prepared  to  make  any  sacrifice  in  order 
to  obtain  his  companionship. 

(3)  The  ethical  dignity  which  Jesus  regarded  as  be¬ 
longing  to  man  comes  out  in  several  different  ways.  He 
said  that  the  soul  of  a  man  was  so  great  that  any  sacri- 
'  fice  ought  to  be  cheerfully  made  rather  than  that  harm 
should  come  to  it.  “If  thy  right  eye  causeth  thee  to 
stumble,  pluck  it  out  and  cast  it  from  thee,  for  it  is  profit¬ 
able  for  thee  that  one  of  thy  members  should  perish  and 
not  thy  body  be  cast  into  Gehenna.”  He  spoke  of  the 
disciples  as  the  means  of  carrying  the  Gospel  to  the  world 
and  as  the  channel  through  which  the  grace  of  God  should 
come  to  men.  “Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.”  “Ye  are  the 
light  of  the  world.”  “Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men 
that  they  may  see  your  good  works  and  glorify  your  Father 
who  is  in  heaven.”  He  spoke  of  God  as  the  ethical  stand¬ 
ard  of  men.  “Be  ye  perfect  as  your  Father  in  heaven  is 
perfect.”  He  spoke  of  our  fellow  men  as  being  so  worthy 
of  our  regard  that  we  ought  to  go  to  any  trouble  and 
swallow  any  insult  and  pay  any  price  in  the  effort  to  ob¬ 
tain  and  keep  their  friendship.  “If  therefore  thou  art 
offering  thy  gift  before  the  altar  and  there  rememberest 
that  thy  brother  hath  ought  against  thee,  leave  there  thy 
gift  before  the  altar,  and  go  thy  way,  first  be  reconciled 
to  thy  brother  and  then  come  and  offer  thy  gift.”  “Love 
your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  pray  for  them 
that  despitefully  use  you.”  Contempt  for  others  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  hate  which  leads  to  murder.  “Whosoever  shall 
say  ‘Thou  fool,’  shall  be  in  danger  of  hell  fire.”  Those 
who  do  the  will  of  God,  irrespective  of  who  or  what  they 
are,  are  spoken  of  as  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  Jesus. 
The  master  and  the  disciples  are  put  on  one  level  for 
honour  and  dishonour.  “The  disciple  is  not  above  his 
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master,  but  everyone  when  he  is  perfected  shall  be  as  his 
master.”  It  is  the  heart  of  man  that  is  important,  the 
seat  of  personality  within,  not  artificial  and  external  hon¬ 
ours.  “It  is  not  what  enters  into  the  heart  of  a  man  that 
defiles  him,”  nor  is  it  fastings  and  lustrations,  but  what 
comes  out  of  him,  his  thoughts,  words  and  deeds.  The 
greatness  of  man  is  shown  in  the  power  of  prayer.  It 
needs  no  vain  repetitions  nor  elaborate  formula  to  reach 
the  ear  of  God,  but  simply  sincerity  and  conviction  in  the 
silence  of  the  bedchamber.  Man  is  in  close  touch  with 
God  in  prayer.  “Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  in  my 
name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst.”  “If  ye  shall  agree  as 
touching  anything,  I  will  do  it.”  The  smallest  child  is 
watched  over  by  God :  its  angel  is  in  heaven  guarding  its 
interests.  The  "ideal  of  manhood  which  Jesus  set  before 
His  disciples  was  such  that  the  bare  word  could  be  taken 
as  seriously  as  though  it  were  backed  up  by  the  most  bind¬ 
ing  of  oaths.  “Let  your  saying  be  ‘Yes,  Yes,’  ‘No,  No,’ 
for  whatever  exceeds  that  is  of  the  evil  one.”  God  watches 
the  life  of  each.  “Thy  Father  who  seeth  in  secret  shall 
reward  thee.” 

(4)  Jesus  showed  the  high  opinion  He  had  of  ordinary 
human  life  by  the  very  way  in  which  He  conducted  His 
own  ministry.  All  His  best  work  was  done  for  and  in 
the  presence  of  solitary  individuals  or  small  groups.  He 
called  out  His  disciples  one  by  one.  He  made  no  attempt 
to  catch  them  on  the  summit  of  a  wave  of  popular  enthu¬ 
siasm,  but  drew  them  by  the  spell  of  His  own  character 
and  the  truth  and  graciousness  of  His  teaching.  And  He 
made  no  attempt  to  overmaster  them  or  to  crush  their 
individuality.  He  was  very  careful  to  foster  what  each 
had.  He  tried  to  draw  out  their  peculiar  qualities.  He 
had  a  respect  for  their  personality.  This  can  be  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  dismissal  He  gave  to  those  who  were  willing 
to  follow  Him  on  their  own  terms  and  to  the  rich  young 
man  whose  religious  life  was  injured  by  his  wealth.  Jesus 
did  not  mass  them  together.  He  took  each  man  for  what 
he  was  and  dealt  with  his  own  individual  needs.  He  left 
no  ecclesiastical  system  and  no  creed.  What  He  gave  were 
the  fundamental  principles  by  which  men  should  obtain 
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peace  with  God  and  live  in  concord  with  each  other.  Jesus 
left  a  Gospel  to  His  followers,  He  believed  they  had  the 
power  of  enthusing  others  with  their  faith,  and  He  trusted 
them  to  work  out  the  organization  of  their  Church,  should 
they  need  one,  and  the  intellectual  presentation  of  their 
faith,  according  to  their  needs.  The  same  thing  can  be 
seen  in  His  attitude  to  His  miraculous  powers.  He  de¬ 
manded  faith  in  the  recipient  of  His  gifts.  There  had 
to  be  sympathetic  rapport  between  Him  and  the  sufferer. 
He  was  responsive  to  the  mental  and  spiritual  atmosphere 
that  others  provided.  He  asked  for  faith  in  Himself.  He 
would  not  compel  it.  He  would  not  perform  marvels  to 
obtain  it.  His  works  of  healing  were  done  for  the  benefit 
of  individual  men  and  women.  He  declared  no  general 
healing,  and  He  did  not  heal  crowds  en  masse.  Mk. 
1 :31-34  is  quite  obviously  an  hyperbole  on  the  part  of  the 
evangelist.  Jesus  dealt  with  the  particular  need  of  the 
sufferer,  and  adapted  His  work  and  method  to  it.  More¬ 
over,  He  healed  for  no  particular  reason  present  in  the 
sufferer,  except  his  need.  He  would  have  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  do  with  test  cases.  His  beneficent  acts  sprang 
out  of  the  needs  of  the  moment,  and  were  performed  there 
and  then.  Further,  the  great  part  of  His  important  teach¬ 
ing  was  given  to  a  few.  He  made  no  attempt  to  be  pop¬ 
ular.  He  was  a  teacher  rather  than  an  orator.  His  glory 
on  the  mountain  was  revealed  to  only  three.  His  closer 
band  of  disciples  took  up  the  main  part  of  His  time.  He 
was  continually  withdrawing  into  lonely  places  so  as  to 
have  uninterrupted  intercourse  with  them.  He  would 
rather  plant  one  truth  in  the  mind  of  a  responsive  listener 
than  be  called  Messiah  by  the  populace.  He  shunned 
arguing  with  the  Rabbis,  and  He  would  not  satisfy  the 
curiosity  of  Herod.  But  He  would  go  a  long  way  to  speak 
to  a  peasant.  He  broke  down  barriers  of  sex  and  na¬ 
tionality.  He  would  heal  the  servant  of  a  Roman,  speak 
for  hours  to  a  Samaritan  woman,  and  heal  the  daughter 
of  a  Syrophoenician.  He  chose  His  company  from  all 
kinds  of  people.  One  was  a  Zealot,  another  a  tax-gatherer, 
some  were  fishermen,  others  from  the  highest  ranks  of 
society.  But  in  spite  of  their  differences,  Jesus  showed 
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how  they  could  live  happily  together,  when  actuated  by  a  f 
common  trust  and  love. 

Such  then  is  the  nature  of  man  as  it  was  conceived  by  ^ 
Jesus.  No  other  teacher  has  dealt  with  it  more  impres¬ 
sively  or  in  a  more  kindly  spirit.  And  when  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  that  He  was  regarded  as  the  perfect  man  and  as  the 
ethical  ideal,  and  that  He  called  upon  men  to  leave  all  and 
follow  Him,  no  surprise  need  be  expressed  when  it  is 
claimed  that  the  greatest  contribution  ever  made  to  the 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  human  personality, 
was  made  by  Jesus. 

Ill 

But  as  we  saw  at  the  beginning,  our  Lord’s  doctrine 
of  man  embraces  two  factors.  The  first  is  his  worth. 

The  second  is  his  sin.  In  the  mind  of  Jesus,  man  is  a 
beautiful  picture  spoiled.  It  is  time  that  we  began  to 
study  the  second  factor.  At  the  very  start,  before  we 
deal  with  the  debatable  and  more  difficult  problems,  there 
are  several  points  that  need  to  be  borne  in  mind,  even 
though  they  may  be  obvious.  It  is  not  wise  to  overlook  i 
the  obvious  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 

(1)  The  whole  work  of  Jesus  is  a  work  for  and  on  | 
behalf  of  sinners.  He  saw  sin  on  every  hand.  He  faced  i 
it  not  only  in  wrong  ethical  standards  and  in  forgetfulness 
of  God,  but  also  in  the  diseased  bodies  and  distorted  minds 
of  men,  whose  mental  and  physical  state  was  the  result 
of  a  prior  spiritual  collapse.  Social  life  was  corrupt 
The  priests  were  place-hunters.  Jesus  did  not  deal 
weakly  with  those  He  met,  as  though  they  could  be  cured 
by  a  little  bit  of  sentimental  interest  and  kindness.  He  ^ 
regarded  their  condition  as  tragic,  demanding  drastic 
and  speedy  remedies.  He  looked  upon  them  as  lost,  those 
who  really  belonged  to  God,  lost  to  God,  lost  to  society, 
lost  to  self-respect,  and  showed  that  they  needed  someone 
to  find  them.  He  spoke  of  them  as  blind,  those  who  had 
been  given  the  word  of  God  to-be  a  lamp  unto  their  feet 
and  a  light  unto  their  path,  and  showed  how  they  needed 
someone  to  give  to  them  the  power  to  see.  He  spoke  of  ' 
them  as  sick,  demanding  a  physician.  He  spoke  of  them 
as  dead,  those  who  ought  to  have  had  the  eternal  life  of  ^ 
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God  in  their  own  hearts,  and  showed  how  they  needed 
someone  to  bring  them  to  life  again.  He  called  upon 
men  to  repent.  He  promised  the  forgiveness  of  God. 
He  demanded  that  we  should  forgive  our  fellows  as  God 
forgave  us.  And  in  doing  so,  He  was  addressing  all  men. 
In  spite  of  the  high  ideal  He  had  for  men,  there  was  no 
doubt  in  His  own  mind  about  the  state  in  which  the 
majority  of  people  lived.  It  was  bad,  hateful,  depraved, 
corrupt  to  the  very  heart.  It  has  often  been  said  that 
Jesus  was  a  Pelagius  before  Pelagius,  and  that  part 
of  His  work  was  to  get  rid  of  the  morbid  idea  of  sin  that 
had  hitherto  occupied  men’s  minds.  Nothing  could  be 
more  false.  There  was  nothing  shilly-shally  about  Jesus 
in  His  treatment  of  sinners.  Sin  did  not  belong  to  one 
class  in  the  community :  it  had  corrupted  the  whole  mass. 
The  message  of  salvation  was  addressed  to  all,  because  all 
needed  it. 

(2)  In  dealing  with  sin,  Jesus  was  dealing  with  some¬ 
thing  that  He  did  not  know  at  first  hand.  He  was  Himself 
sinless.  He  knew  sin  from  observation  of  it  and  its  con¬ 
sequences  in  others,  but  He  did  not  know  it  in  Himself. 
But  that  does  not  mean  that  He  could  not  speak  with  an 
authoritative  voice,  or  that  He  was  shut  out  from  sym¬ 
pathy  with  men  who  were  sinners.  He  was  really  and 
completely  man,  engaged  in  mortal  combat  with  real  and 
not  fictitious  temptation.  Moreover,  He  saw  as  nobody 
else  could,  the  terrible  havoc  that  sin  wrought  in  the  lives 
of  those  who  yielded  to  it.  He  saw  how  it  put  a  stumbling 
block  in  the  way  of  His  own  progress.  He  knew  that  it 
would  be  the  cause  of  His  own  death.  But  the  sinless  is 
not  debarred  from  sympathy  with  the  sinner.  At  least, 
if  that  be  so,  then  God  is  also  debarred  from  it.  It  is  not 
one  who  has  yielded  to  sin  who  can  enter  most  into  the 
experience  of  those  who  fall,  but  rather  one  who  has 
fought  temptation  and  come  out  of  the  conflict  pure. 
Jesus  spoke  as  one  who  brought  the  holy,  loving,  sympa¬ 
thetic  heart  of  God  to  deal  directly  with  the  tragedy  of 
life.  He  was  very  tender  to  all.  He  offered  the  forgive¬ 
ness  of  God,  sure  that  He  possessed  in  His  heart  qualities 
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which  made  that  forgiveness  certain.  He  could  forgive 
on  the  same  terms  as  could  God. 

(3)  Jesus  spoke  of  sin  as  actual  concrete  fact,  not  as 
an  abstract  kind  of  thing.  He  began  in  the  first  case 
with  acts  of  sin.  He  never  came  across  a  single  instance 
of  a  man  being  as  good  as  he  could  and  ought  to  be.  He 
saw  men’s  greed,  their  willingness  to  forego  all  the  in¬ 
terests  of  their  spiritual  life  in  order  to  satisfy  their  crav¬ 
ing  for  money.  He  saw  their  deception,  their  oppression 
of  others,  their  robbing  of  the  houses  of  widows.  He 
saw  them  being  kept  out  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  by  their 
narrowness  of  vision  and  unspirituality  of  nature.  He 
saw  the  sins  of  sexual  passion.  He  saw  the  sins  of  pro¬ 
fanity  and  dishonesty.  He  saw  the  sins  of  hate,  ingrati¬ 
tude,  and  self-satisfaction.  He  dealt  with  sin  as  He  found 
it,  and  He  always  found  it  in  some  particular  concrete 
way.  But  even  so.  He  knew  that  the  particular  sin  sprang 
from  some  wider  principle,  whatever  that  principle  might 
be.  It  was  the  heart  of  man  that  was  wrong.  There  was 
error  at  the  very  center  of  the  personality.  It  was  in  the 
heart  that  particular  sins  had  their  origin,  the  particu¬ 
larity  depending  on  the  environment  and  peculiar  temp¬ 
tations  of  the  man.  There  was  a  radical  evil  which  af¬ 
fected  all,  and  men  were  born  with  the  corrupting  in¬ 
fluences  of  the  devil  in  them  as  surely  as  with  the  purify¬ 
ing  influences  of  God.  The  idea  of  a  child  coming  into  the 
world  absolutely  pure,  a  sort  of  tabida  rasa  for  the  world 
to  write  on  it  what  it  would,  is  as  foreign  to  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  as  it  is  opposed  to  sound  psychology  and  is  ethi¬ 
cally  unreal. 

(4)  Jesus  belonged  to  a  nation  who  had  always  taken 
sin  very  seriously.  Prevailingly  in  Jewish  literature,  sin 
is  regarded  as  disobedience  to  the  revealed  will  of  God. 
In  the  early  stages,  this  was  treated  in  a  purely  external 
and  mechanical  fashion.  Sin  was  disobedience  to  the 
laws  and  customs  of  Israel  in  vogue  at  the  time.  But  this 
had  a  religious  reference.  For  Yahweh  was  considered 
to  be  the  giver  of  the  laws  and  customs :  disobedience  to 
them  was  disobedience  to  Him.  The  prophets  did  little 
or  nothing  to  change  this  idea.  The  contribution  they 
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made  was  to  the  ethicizing  of  the  conception  of  God.  Sin 
was  still  disobedience  to  His  will,  but  His  will  was  inter¬ 
preted  more  ethically  than  before.  As  one  or  two  points 
will  come  up  for  discussion  later  on,  it  may  be  advisable 
to  give  here  quite  briefly  the  main  features  in  the  Hebrew 
and  Jewish  conception  of  sin. 

Though  there  was  a  good  deal  of  serious  thinking  in 
Israel,  yet  in  the  Old  Testament,  speculative  problems 
connected  with  the  fact  of  sin  were  little  tackled,  except 
the  one  important  problem  of  the  relation  between  sin  and 
suffering.  We  can  give  two  or  three  points,  (a)  Two  nar¬ 
ratives  of  the  Old  Testament  concerning  the  origin  of  sin 
were  influential  in  later  Jewish  thinking.  The  first  is  to 
be  found  in  Gen.  III.  There  we  are  told  of  Adam’s  sin, 
and  the  consequent  physical  pain  which  was  to  come  on 
him  and  his  children.  But  we  are  not  told  that,  before 
he  fell,  Adam  was  ethically  perfect.  We  are  not  told  that 
he  passed  on  an  evil  taint  to  his  children.  We  are  not 
told  that  the  race  fell  in  him  or  that  in  him  all  sinned. 
And  we  are  not  told  that  the  serpent  was  Satan.  All 
these  points  came  up  for  discussion  in  later  Jewish  the¬ 
ology,  but  they  are  not  in  the  Genesis  narrative.  A  second 
story  of  great  influence  is  to  be  found  in  Gen.  VII,  where 
we  read  that  sin  was  introduced  through  sexual  contact 
between  the  “sons  of  God”  and  the  daughters  of  men. 
This  again  was  of  influence  in  later  Jewish  theology-^  but 
no  trace  of  its  influence  can  be  found  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  writings,  (b)  Universal  sin  is  taught  in  the  Old 
Testament,  but  as  a  fact  of  experience,  not  as  a  dogma. 
Gen.  VI:  5  shows  the  belief  in  universal  corruption  and 
gives  the  basis  for  the  later  Jewish  doctrine  of  the  yezer 
hara.  Ps.  LI  :5,  “Behold,  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity  and  in 
sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me,”  is  no  pfoof  that  universal 
sin  was  regarded  dogmatically  as  necessary:  it  is  only  a 
very  emphatic  way  of  saying  that  we  are  bom  into  a 
sinful  environment,  (c)  In  the  Old  Testament,  there 
is  no  attempt  made  to  relate  the  sin  of  the  race  to  the  sin 
of  Adam. 

In  the  later  Jewish  literature,  these  points  need  men¬ 
tion.  (a)  The  view  of  human  nature  is  dark  and  gloomy. 
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The  universality  of  sin  is  regarded  by  many  writers  as 
a  necessary  dogma.  The  free  will  of  man  is,  however, 
preserved  intact,  (b)  There  is,  in  a  very  large  degree,  an 
external  and  legalistic  view  of  sin.  But  there  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  at  a  more  ethical  interpretation.  The  Testaments 
of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  look  upon  it  as  due  to  the  plea¬ 
sures  of  the  soul,  and  Wisdom  as  due  to  man’s  ignorance 
of  God.  (c)  An  attempt  is  made  to  tackle  the  problem  of 
the  origin  of  evil.  These  are  the  main  conclusions  ar¬ 
rived  at,  in  different  writers,  although  they  must  not  be 
taken  to  be  mutually  exclusive.  Some  trace  the  origin 
of  sin  to  the  fall  of  Adam,  some  of  the  corruption  of  the 
daughters  of  men  by  the  sons  of  God,  some  to  the  yezer 
hara.  In  the  Similitudes  of  Enoch  and  in  Slavonic  Enoch, 
we  find  sin  traced  back  to  Satan,  in  the  one  case  to  the 
influence  of  Satan  on  the  “Watchers,”  i.  e.,  the  “sons  of 
God,”  in  the  other  case  to  the  sexual  seduction  of  Eve  by 
Satan,  who  had  already  fallen  from  grace  and  taken  sev¬ 
eral  angels  with  him. 

What  did  Jesus  mean  by  sin?  In  no  way  apparently 
did  He  attempt  to  give  a  definition  of  it.  He  was  far 
more  interested  in  the  cure  than  in  the  disease.  He  did 
not  theorize  on  the  subject,  and  He  did  not  attempt  to 
bring  all  sins  down  to  one  leveU  He  saw  that  sin  was 
a  question  of  degree ;  all  sins  were  not  equally  bad,  and  a 
good' deal  depended  on  the  circumstances.  He  warned 
people  against  particular  sins,  such  as  lust,  uncharitable¬ 
ness,  greed,  self-deception,  hypocrisy.  He  made  no  at¬ 
tempt  at  psychological  analysis.  But  we  can  gather  from 
His  teachings  several  principles  which  dominated  His 
thought. 

(1)  First  of  all,  they  are  absolutely  wrong  who  believe 
that  sin  in  the  thought  of  Jesus  consists  in  the  dominance 
of  the  body  over  the  Spirit.  Evidence  has  been  found 
for  this,  together  with  other  evidence,  in  the  saying  of 
Jesus  to  His  disciples,  “The  spirit  indeed  is  willing,  but 
the  flesh  is  weak.”  But  anyone  who  could  get  the  theory 
of  the  essential  evil  of  the  body  out  of  that,  could  get 
support  for  any  theory  out  of  almost  any  text.  Jesus 
was  no  ascetic,  and  He  did  not  regard  the  impulses  of 
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the  body  as  necessarily  evil.  He  saw  that  the  body  was 
the  channel  through  which  many  temptations  came,  but 
He  looked  upon  the  bodily  appetites  as  normal  in  a  thor¬ 
oughly  healthy  life.  There  was  nothing  gloomy  or  morbid 
in  His  attitude  to  the  world.  The  way  in  which  He  used 
His  power  to  heal  men’s  bodies  shows  that  He  took  no 
objection  to  the  body  as  such.  Moreover,  He  traced  sin  to 
the  thoughts  of  the  mind  and  the  desires  of  the  heart  just 
as  much  as  He  did  to  the  appetites  of  the  body. 

(2)  Sin  was,  in  many  ways,  loked  upon  by  Him  as  dis¬ 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God.  Here  He  agreed  with  the 
Jews.  His  criticism  of  them  was  that  they  did  not  take 
the  will  of  God  seriously  enough,  and  did  not  have  their 
minds  open  to  receive  new  truth.  He  came  to  fulfill  the 
law.  Not  one  jot  of  it  should  pass.  He  impressed  upon 
men  the  depth  and  wideness  of  range  of  the  commands  of 
the  Decalogue.  Disobedience  and  obedience  belonged  to 
the  heart.  Murder  according  to  most  people  is  a  concrete 
act :  to  Jesus,  it  was  first  of  all  the  feeling  of  hate  and  con¬ 
tempt  in  the  heart.  Adultery  to  most  people  is  a  definite 
act:  to  Jesus,  it  was  first  the  impure  thought.  Sin  was 
not  a  mere  matter  of  ritual  or  the  deviation  from  a  me¬ 
chanically  determined  code  of  law.  It  was  the  swerving 
of  the  heart  from  the  line  of  obedience  to  God,  the  attempt 
to  obey  the  letter  of  the  law  of  God  while  your  heart  was 
taken  up  with  Mammon.  He  who  really  obeyed  in  full 
the  law  of  God  would  find  aright  his  way  through  life. 

(3)  Jesus  thought  of  sin  as  moral  blindness.  If  the 
eye  were  single,  that  is,  if  it  were  in  a  thoroughly  healthy 
condition,  the  whole  body  would  be  full  of  light.  The 
teachers  were  blind,  they  had  lost  the  power  of  spiritual 
discernment,  and  they  were  leading  others  as  blind  as 
themselves  into  the  ditch. 

(4)  Sin  is  lack  of  trust  in  and  love  for  God,  the  refusal 
to  accept  His  messengers,  and  in  particular  the  rejection 
of  Jesus  as  Messiah.  This  comes  out  more  particularly  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  Epistles,  but  we  find  it  also 
in  the  Synoptics.  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Jesus 
speaks  of  sin  as  antagonism  to  God.  '"Whosoever  shall 
break  one  of  these  least  commandments  and  shall  teach 
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men  so  shall  be  called  least  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven, 
but  whosoever  shall  do  and  teach  them  shall  be  called 
great  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.”  “You  cannot  serve 
God  and  Mammon.”  “Not  everyone  that  saith  unto  me, 
‘Lord,  Lord’  shall  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  but  he 
that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven.”  In 
the  last  weeks  of  His  life,  the  thought  of  the  sin  of  Israel 
reaching  its  consummation  in  the  rejection  and  crucifixion 
of  Himself  filled  His  thoughts.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
recognition  of  the  real  nature  of  His  mission  by  the  dis¬ 
ciples  called  forth  His  thanks.  “Flesh  and  blood  have  not 
revealed  it  unto  you,  but  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven.” 

From  this,  valuable  material  may  be  obtained  for  the 
systematic  presentation  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  sin. 

(1)  Sin  is  positive.  It  is  not  a  mere  lack.  It  is  not 
ignorance.  It  is  a  swerve  in  the  wrong  direction.  There 
is  nothing  of  the  pantheistic  attitude  to  sin  to  be  found 
in  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 

(2)  Jesus  looks  at  the  world  with  a  balanced  eye. 
He  does  not  mass  all  men  and  women  together  as  a  lot 
of  sinners  already  damned.  He  knows  human  life  to  be 
very  complex,  crossed  by  all  kinds  of  good  and  bad  cur¬ 
rents.  He  knows  that  there  are  degrees  in  sinfulness. 
He  accepts  good  deeds  thankfully  when  He  finds  them. 
He  knows  that  we  are  not  as  bad  as  we  might  be.  He 
knows  that  some  are  worse  than  others.  And  He  knows 
that  the  spirit  of  a  child  is  the  spirit  of  the  citizens  of 
heaven.  No  treatment  of  the  doctrine  of  sin  is  satisfac¬ 
tory  which  does  not  take  account  of  all  those  facts. 

(3)  It  is  only  the  sinless  who  can  appreciate  the  real 
gravity  of  sin.  Only  one  who  is  well,  realizes  the  ravages 
of  disease.  The  more  profound  the  grasp  anyone  has  of 
spiritual  truth,  the  more  will  he  appreciate  the  gravity 
of  sin.  The  sinless  realizes  the  presence  of  sin  in  any 
righteousness  that  does  not  sweep  right  through  the  per¬ 
sonality. 

(4)  The  meaning  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  love  and 
trust,  trust  in  the  grace  of  God,  faith  in  His  good  will, 
love  for  Him  and  His  children.  Sin  is  the  opposite  of 
all  that.  It  is  hate,  lovelessness,  lack  of  trust,  lack  of 
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benevolence.  It  is  the  love  of  the  world  rather  than  the 
love  of  God.  It  is  the  inability  to  experience  God  in  your 
own  heart. 

What  did  Jesus  consider  to  be  the  extent  of  sin?  Two 
points  need  to  be  noticed,  the  extent  of  its  influence  on 
the  individual  and  the  extent  of  its  influence  on  the  race. 

(1)  In  dealing  with  the  individual,  Jesus  took  sin  right 
back  to  the  heart.  It  does  more  than  affect  action  and 
thought  and  word:  it  affects  the  springs  of  personality. 
The  personality  can  be  transformed  by  grace.  And  it 
can  equally  be  transformed  by  sin.  For  this,  we  are  re¬ 
sponsible.  Our  disposition  can  be  good  or  bad.  Trees 
are  known  by  their  fruit:  the  fruit  is  the  expression  of 
the  nature  of  the  tree.  Out  of  the  inner  life,  all  that  is 
evil  and  all  that  is  good  comes.  If  the  heart  is  wrong, 
the  whole  is  wrong.  Sin  can  master  the  personality  until 
it  has  become  incapable  of  recovery.  An  unforgiveable, 
because  incurable,  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  can  be  com¬ 
mitted.  This  sin  and  the  other  sin  may  be  forgiven, 
greed,  anger,  lust  and  so  on.  But  it  is  dangerous  to  trust 
to  that.  The  man  who  journeys  willingly  along  the  road 
to  sin  may  go  with  a  light  heart,  not  knowing  there  is 
any  great  danger,  but  he  must  beware  lest  he  fall  into 
Gehenna,  where  there  is  no  possible  return. 

(2)  So  far  as  society  is  concerned,  Jesus  is  certain 
.  that  sin  has  involved  the  whole  human  race.  Here  again. 

He  does  not  lay  down  a  dogma,  but  rather  regards  it  as  a 
matter  of  experience.  He  will  accept  no  doctrine  which 
involves  necessary  determination  to  sin  or  the  rejection 
of  free  will. 

What  is  the  effect  of  sin? 

(1)  It  puts  us  wrong  with  ourselves.  Sin  feeds  on 
sin.  Good  and  evil  are  both  self-begetting.  The  good  man 
out  of  his  good  treasure  brings  forth  that  whiph  is  good, 
and  the  evil  man  out  of  his  evil  treasure  brings  forth 
that  which  is  evil.  Bad  men  become  worse  until  they 
resemble  a  tree  corrupt  to  the  very  roots  that  can  bring 
forth  no  good  fruits.  Continual  yielding  to  temptation 
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crushes  the  life.  The  inevitable  consequence  of  sin  is  the 
deterioration  of  the  whole  personality. 

(2)  It  puts  us  out  of  joint  with  the  world.  It  is  almost 
certain  to  have  some  sort  of  physical  or  social  conse¬ 
quences.  Disease  may  come  from  sin.  Jesus  does  not 
deny  that.  What  He  does  deny  is  that  disease  is  neces¬ 
sarily  the  result  of  sin.  My  sin  helps  others  to  sin.  Men 
are  stumbling  blocks  to  others.  The  physical  and  social 
consequences  of  sin  are  incalculable.  Moreover,  they  are 
eternal.  When  once  the  sin  is  committed,  the  world  can 
never  be  the  same  again. 

(3)  Sin  involves  us  in  the  consciousness  of  guilt  before 
God.  Jesus  always  looked  upon  man  as  a  religious  being. 
Sin  was  the  refusal  of  man  to  be  what  God  intended  him 
to  be.  It  involved  guilt  before  God.  And  to  a  sensitive 
soul,  this  consciousness  of  guilt  is  the  most  dreadful  of 
calamities.  In  the  presence  of  Christ,  the  serious  person 
always  had  two  thoughts.  One  was  that  of  the  holiness 
of  Jesus,  a  holiness  searching  to  the  bottom  of  the  soul, 
and  uncovering  what  was  hidden  there.  That  led  to  a 
feeling  of  torture,  and  the  desire  to  escape  was  the  only 
thought  that  could  possibly  occupy  the  mind.  That  was 
the  case  with  Peter.  All  he  could  say,  when  he  first  real¬ 
ized  the  power  of  Jesus,  was,  “Depart  from  me,  for  I  am 
a  sinful  man,  0  Lord.”  And  then  there  was  seen  a  love, 
pleading  and  gracious  and  powerful,  which  could  forgive 
and  save.  The  knowledge  of  Jesus  always  led  to  a  deep¬ 
ening  sense  of  sin  in  others.  The  friend  of  Jesus  is  con¬ 
scious  of  the  barrier  caused  by  sin  between  the  soul  and 
God.  That  is  the  tragedy  of  human  life,  the  knowledge 
that  by  your  own  act,  you  have  ruined  your  fellowship 
with  God. 

(4)  Jesus  spoke  of  the  “lost.”  By  this  term.  He  did 
not  always  mean  the  same  thing.  But  whatever  explicit 
meaning  He  put  into  it,  the  very  fact  that  He  used  it  at 
all  and  much  more,  the  way  He  used  it,  and  delivered 
three  parables  to  explain  His  use,  shows  us  the  gentleness 
and  tender  care  with  which  He  was  in  the  habit  of  viewing 
the  lives  of  people.  There  was  nothing  dogmatic  or  stereo¬ 
typed  about  His  attitude.  Men  were  lost:  they  were  not 
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dead.  They  were  lost,  and  so  belonged  to  somebody. 
They  could  perchance  be  found.  There  was  more  joy 
with  the  angels  of  God  over  one  sinner  that  repented  than 
over  ninety-nine  just  persons  who  had  no  need  of  repent¬ 
ance.  Men  were  lost.  But  they  were  not  forgotten.  And 
they  were  still  loved.  Sometimes  Jesus  seemed  to  mean 
by  the  term  “lost”  those  who  were  lost  to  God  because  of 
their  moral  condition.  That  is  to  say,  they  had  wandered 
away  from  God’s  fellowship,  were  disobedient  to  His  will 
and  were  giving  themselves  over  to  a  selfish  and  lustful 
life.  Such  seemed  to  be  in  His  mind  when  He  described 
Himself  as  having  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which 
was  lost.  Such  also  was  His  thought  in  the  parables  of 
the  prodigal  son,  the  lost  sheep  and  the  lost  coin.  Some¬ 
times,  He  seemed  to  mean  by  it  those  who  were  outside 
the  circle  of  respectable  citizenship.  Such  seemed  to  be 
the  case  in  His  dealings  with  the  publicans,  and  those  who 
were  conspicuous  sinners.  One  of  the  most  significant 
facts  in  His  method  of  working  was  the  way  in  which  He 
welcomed  the  friendship  of  those  whom  nobody  else  would 
welcome.  In  the  case  of  outstanding  sinners,  prostitutes, 
for  example,  the  isolation  of  their  life  might  be  under¬ 
standable  in  a  measure,  but  Jesus  nevertheless  protested 
against  it.  Those  who  were  without  sin  must  cast  the 
first  stone.  Even  though  hated  and  despised  by  men, 
notorious  sinners  were  still  loved  by  God.  Publicans  were 
not  necessarily  great  sinners.  Their  profession  laid  them 
open  to  peculiar  temptation,  but  there  was  nothing  out¬ 
standingly  immoral  about  their  life.  Yet  they  were  hated 
by  the  majority  of  the  Jews  for  being  in  the  employ  of 
Rome.  But  Jesus  treated  them  with  great  respect,  and 
thereby  contributed  to  His  own  downfall.  He  called  one 
to  be  a  disciple.  He  sometimes  sat  at  meat  with  them. 
In  one  memorable  discourse.  He  compared  a  Publican 
very  favourably  with  a  Pharisee.  He  went  to  stay  in  the 
house  of  Zacchaeus.  Sometimes,  He  seemed  to  mean  by 
the  “lost,”  the  ignorant  who  were  without  knowledge  of 
the  law  and  were  therefore  of  no  use  to  the  authorities, 
and,  according  to  Rabbinic  theology,  of  no  use  to  God. 
But  Jesus  went  out  to  find  them.  The  common  people 
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heard  Him  gladly.  He  looked  upon  them  with  sympathetic 
eye  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd  and  it  was  to  find  them 
that  He  sent  out  His  band  of  disciples.  Sometimes,  He 
meant  foreigners,  Greeks,  Samaritans,  Syrophoenicians 
and  so  on,  who,  according  to  Jewish  ideas,  had  no  place 
in  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Jesus  knew  different. 

What  is  the  origin  of  sin?  What  began  its  course  in 
the  human  race  and  how  is  it  perpetuated? 

We  have  seen  that,  in  the  Old  Testament,  while  the  his¬ 
torical  origin  of  sin  was  referred  to  Adam  or  to  the  sexual 
relationships  between  the  “sons  of  God”  and  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  men,  yet  there  was  nothing  at  all  approximating 
to  a  developed  doctrine  of  the  Fall.  And  the  part  that 
Satan  played  in  enticements  to  evil  was  very  small. 
Demonology  developed  gradually  in  the  Old  Testament. 
The  belief  is  almost  unknown  in  the  pre-prophetic  period. 
Yahweh  was  originally  considered  to  be  the  cause  of 
everything  that  happened,  both  good  and  evil.  With  the 
triumph  of  monotheism,  the  gods  of  the  other  nations  and 
also  the  evil  spirits  who  were  supposed  to  inhabit  dreadful 
places  were  reduced  to  the  level  of  demons.  One  of  these 
demons,  Satan,  played  a  large  part  in  later  thought.  He 
began  as  a  servant  of  God  sent  out  to  keep  a  watch  over 
human  affairs,  began  to  take  an  unnatural  delight  in  his 
work,  passed  through  the  stage  of  accuser,  and  ultimately 
became  thought  of  as  a  positive  foe  to  both  God  and-  man. 
But  the  part  he  plays  in  the  Old  Testament  as  the  origi¬ 
nator  of  evil  is  negligible.  He  is  in  opposition  to  the 
people  of  God  in  Zech.  III:1  and  is  the  originator  of  evil 
in  I  Chron.  XXI  :1,  but  beyond  that,  he  has  no  position. 
The  writers  of  the  Apocryphal  literature  simply  take  over 
Satan  and  the  demons  without  question.  Satan  is  some¬ 
times  identified  with  the  serpent  of  Eden,  and  is  regarded 
as  the  source  of  evil.  He  is  beginning  to  be  called  did- 
bolos. 

What  view  did  Jesus  take?  We  need  to  remember  that 
He  was  far  less  interested  in  speculative  questions  than 
we  are  and  indeed  than  the  majority  of  His  contempora¬ 
ries  were.  He  was  far  keener  to  get  rid  of  sin  than  He  was 
to  explain  it.  So  far  as  the  individual  was  concerned, 
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He  was  satisfied  with  tracking  sin  back  to  the  will  and 
leaving  it  there.  “Ye  would  not.”  That  means  **700  coiild 
have  done,  had  you  wished.”  He  met  sin  on  every  hand. 
He  had  no  time  to  speculate  about  it.  He  spent  His  time 
in  fighting  it.  But  faced  with  the  fact  of  a  sin  which  He 
knew  to  be  universal,  and  preaching  a  Gospel  which  He 
declared  to  be  strong  enough  to  transform  the  whole  char¬ 
acter  of  those  who  accepted  it.  He  could  not  but  ask  a 
few  questions.  These  beliefs  He  certainly  held: 

(1)  So  far  as  the  individual  was  concerned,  he  was  re¬ 
sponsible.  There  might  be  enticements  from  outside.  One 
might  cast  a  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  another,  and 
woe  betide  him  if  he  did.  But  the  suggestion  was  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  free  will  of  the  man  who  fell.  Only  on  such 
an  assumption,  could  man  be  accused  of  sin. 

(2)  When  once  a  man  has  yielded  to  temptation,  he  be¬ 
comes  a  source  of  temptation  to  others.  Sin  is  a  personal 
act  or  thought  or  mode  of  life.  It  can  belong  only  to  per¬ 
sonal  spirits,  can  be  brought  into  the  world  only  by 
them,  and  can  be  propagated  only  by  them.  Sin  is  a 
matter  of  the  spirit.  It  does  not  belong  to  the  flesh  as 
such  or  to  the  material  world.  There  is  no  ethical  antag¬ 
onism  between  matter  and  spirit.  Good  and  evil  alike  are 
propagated  by  men  through  their  thoughts,  words,  and 
deeds. 

(3)  Jesus  believed  in  the  reality  of  the  devil  and  his 
angels,  who  were  in  league  against  God.  Evil  spirits  had 
affected  men’s  minds,  caused  untold  injury  to  their  bodies, 
and  played  havoc  with  their  spiritual  life.  This  He  be¬ 
lieved  in  common  with  all  His  contemporaries.  To  Him, 
the  Devil  was  not  a  figure  of  speech,  but  a  real  existent 
person,  as  were  also  the  evil  spirits,  Jesus  really  believed 
Himself  to  be  attacked  by  the  Devil  in  person  during  the 
time  of  solitude  in  the  wilderness.  He  did  not  merely  ac¬ 
commodate  Himself  to  the  mentality  of  the  disciples  or 
tell  them  a  terrible  tale  to  impress  them.  His  references 
to  the  world  of  evil  under  the  personal  sovereignty  of  the 
Devil  are  too  numerous  and  too  vivid  to  be  explained 
away  on  any  such  theory.  He  saw  Satan  falling  as  light¬ 
ning  from  heaven.  He  looked  out  on  the  great  field  of  the 
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world,  and  saw  the  enemy  sowing  tares  among  the  wheat. 
He  certainly  gave  no  warrant  for  the  childish  absurdities 
which  many  have  read  into  this,  but  He  emphatically  be¬ 
lieved  in  a  Kingdom  of  evil  over  against  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  ruled  over  by  a  personal  being  of  demonic  attitude 
and  supernatural  power.  However  sin  began  historically 
and  however  it  began  in  the  personal  life  of  anyone,  the 
ultimate  cause  of  it  was  the  Devil. 

But  Jesus  was  not  satisfied  with  directing  the  thoughts 
of  men  outward,  to  the  sin  of  the  world,  or  even  inward, 
to  the  sin  of  the  heart.  He  tried  to  direct  their  thoughts 
upward,  to  the  great  heart  of  God.  He  stood  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  men  as  the  sinless  one.  He  spoke  of  the  love  of 
the  Father.  To  the  repentant.  He  gave  forgiveness,  and 
charged  them  to  go  in  peace.  He  to...  of  a  patience  which 
outlasted  any  waywardness  and  a  love  which  forgave  to 
the  end.  His  name  was  Jesus,  for  He  was  to  save  the 
people  from  their  sins. 
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“When  He  the  Spirit  of  truth  is  come,  He  will  ^ide 
you  into  all  truth;  for  He  shall  not  speak  of  Himself: 
but  whatsoever  He  shall  hear,  that  shall  He  speak;  and 
He  will  show  you  things  to  come.  He  shall  glorify  Me: 
for  He  shall  receive  of  Mine,  and  shall  shew  it  unto  you” 
(John  16:13,  14).  Such  were  the  words  of  our  Lord  to 
His  disciples  on  the  night  of  His  betrayal,  when,  knowing 
that  His  hour  was  come  when  He  should  depart  out  of 
this  world  unto  the  Father,  He  uttered  His  loving  words 
of  consolation  to  tho^'whom  for  a  while  He  was  to  leave 
behind  on  earth,  and  promised  them  after  His  departure 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Comforter. 

Probably  more  than  fifty  years  had  elapsed  since  these 
words  were  spoken,  when  the  disciple  who  among  those 
sorrowing  hearers  was  the  one  selected  to  preserve  and 
record  the  discourse  of  that  night,  was  also  inspired,  under 
the  guidance  of  that  same  Holy  Spirit  which  according  to 
his  Lord’s  promise  had  been  given  abundantly  to  him  and 
to  his  brethren  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  to  write,  to  his 
little  children  in  the  faith,  the  witness  of  their  aged  father 
and  teacher,  to  tell  them  what  the  testimony  of  that  Spirit 
was,  and  by  what  means  His  presence  and  His  truth  were 
to  be  discerned.  And  very  remarkable  is  the  language  in 
which  that  witness  is  given,  both  in  I  John  5:6,  and  in 
other  and  similar  passages  of  the  same  Epistle.  He  does 
not  tell  us,  as  many  later  teachers  have  told  us,  that  the 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  faith  is  to  be  found 
in  the  moral  excellence  of  its  teaching  and  example.  He 
does  not  tell  us  that  the  Spirit,  speaking  to  our  own  hearts, 
and  through  our  own  enlightened  conscience,  bears  wit¬ 
ness  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  a  great  preacher  of 
righteousness  and  holiness  and  brotherly  love;  that  His 
own  human  life  was  a  great  moral  example  of  the  duties 
which  He  taught,  of  holiness  and  purity,  and  mercy,  and 
love,  and  devotion  of  Himself  for  others;  and  that  these 
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things  carry  with  them  their  own  evidence  of  their  own 
truth  and  goodness.  All  this  is  most  true  and  most  impor¬ 
tant,  but  it  is  not  the  truth  on  which  the  Epistle  dwells 
in  this  place.  The  criterion  to  which  he  directs  his  readers 
as  the  means  of  discovering  the  presence  and  teaching’ 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  of  a  different  kind.  It  consists 
partly  of  the  confession  of  a  revealed  theological  truth 
which  no  effort  of  human  reason  could  have  discovered 
without  the  aid  of  revelation,  or  can  even  verify  by  its 
own  testimony  after  it  has  been  revealed;  and  partly  of 
the  assertion  of  an  historical  fact  concerning  the  life  of 
Christ  upon  earth — a  fact  for  which  the  immediate  evi¬ 
dence  is  to  be  found  in  the  testimony  of  those  who  were 
witnesses  of  that  life  and  which  other  men  must  receive, 
not  as  certified  by  their  own  experience,  but  in  reliance 
upon  that  testimony.  Of  his  own  authority  as  an  eye  wit¬ 
ness  of  his  Master's  life  and  acts,  St.  John  speaks  in  the 
opening  words  of  this  Epistle,  yet  coupling  his  evidence 
with  the  assertion  of  an  eternal  dogmatic  truth  beyond 
the  testimony  of  sense:  “That  which  was  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  which  we  have  heard,  which  we  have  seen  with 
our  eyes,  which  we  have  looked  upon,  and  our  hands  have 
handled,  of  the  Word  of  life;  (for  the  life  was  manifested 
and  we  have  seen  it,  and  bear  witness,  and  shew  unto 
you  that  eternal  life,  which  was  with  the  Father  and  was 
manifested  unto  us:) — ^that  which  we  have  seen  and 
heard  declare  we  unto  you”  (I  John  1:1-3).  And  in  the 
fourth  chapter,  after  exhorting  his  readers,  not  to  believe 
every  spirit  but  to  try  the  spirits,  whether  they  are  of 
God,  he  points  out  the  manner  of  that  trial  in  these  re¬ 
markable  words:  “Hereby  know  ye  the  Spirit  of  God: 
Every  Spirit  that  confesseth  that  Jesus  is  come  in  the 
flesh  is  of  God,  and  every  spirit  that  confesseth  not  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  is  not  of  God :  and  this  is 
that  spirit  of  Anti-christ  whereof  ye  have  heard  it  should 
come  and  even  now  already  is  it  in  the  world.”  And  in  the 
fifth  chapter,  he  appeals  again  to  the  witness  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  words  of  I  John  5:6 — words  somewhat  differing  in 
themselves  from  the  former,  but,  as  we  shall  see,  express- 
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ing  the  same  meaning :  “Who  is  he  that  overcometh  the 
world,  but  he  that  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of 
God?  This  is  he  that  came  by  water  and  blood,  ever 
Jesus  Christ :  not  by  water  only,  but  by  water  and  blood. 
And  it  is  the  Spirit  that  beareth  witness,  because  the 
Spirit  is  truth.” 

These  two  passages  mutually  illustrate  and  explain  one 
another,  the  former  especially,  using  language  more  lit¬ 
eral  and  direct  throws  light  when  rightly  understood, 
upon  the  more  remote  and  figurative  expressions  of  the 
latter.  From  the  contrast,  which  is  so  sharply  exhibited, 
between  the  Spirit  of  God  and  the  Spirit  of  Anti-christ. 
we  may  infer  that  there  existed  when  St.  John  wrote, 
and  indeed  at  an  earlier  period  (1  Cor.  XII  :3  may  perhaps 
refer  to  an  earlier  form  of  the  same  error)  a  teaching 
professing  itself  to  have  sprung  from  Divine  inspiration, 
the  characteristic  of  which  was  a  denial  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  come  in  the  fiesh,  or,  as  it  is  worded  in  the  second 
passage,  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God.  It  is  important  to 
the  right  understanding  of  both  passages,  that  we  should 
ascertain  as  nearly  as  possible,  what  is  the  exact  nature 
of  the  false  teaching  here  alluded  to,  and  what  the  op¬ 
posing  truth,  the  confession  of  which  is  made  an  evidence 
of  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit  who  is  truth,  the  Holy  Ghost 
granted  by  the  Lord  to  His  Church. 

Had  the  Anti-christian  sprit  been  merely  spoken  of  as 
denying  that  Christ  is  come,  we  might  be  disposed  to  refer 
the  Apostle’s  words  to  a  contrast  between  the  Christian 
belief  in  a  Messiah  who  was  already  come,  and  the  Jewish 
expectation  of  one  who  was  still  future.  But  there  are 
two  circumstances  which  make  this  interpretation  inad¬ 
missible;  first,  the  union  of  the  name  of  Jesus  with  that 
of  Christ,  “Every  spirit  that  confesseth  not  Jesus  Christ 
is  come” ;  and  secondly,  the  addition  of  the  words  “in  the 
fiesh.”  An  unbelieving  Jew,  denying  that  Jesus  was  the 
Christ,  was  under  no  temptation  to  deny  that  such  a  man 
had  actually  been  b6rn  into  the  world,  and  had  lived  and 
died;  nor  would  there  from  his  point  of  view,  be  any 
significance  in  the  implied  distinction  between  coming  in 
the  fiesh,  and  coming  in  some  other  way. 
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The  words  of  the  Apostle  acquire,  however,  a  natural 
and  a  probable  interpretation,  when  we  examine  the  wit¬ 
ness  of  history  concerning  certain  forms  of  Anti-christian 
teaching,  which  grew  into  vigor  and  permanence  within 
a  very  few  years  after  this  time,  and  in  the  germ  and 
beginning  were,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  already 
in  existence  when  he  wrote.  The  false  teaching  in  ques¬ 
tion  assumed  two  principal  forms,  both  of  which  are 
repudiated  together  in  one  sentence,  “Jesus  Christ  is 
come  in  the  flesh.”  The  distinctive  feature  in  one  of  these 
forms  of  error  consisted  in  an  attempt  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  the  person  of  Christ  and  that  of  Jesus,  the  distinc¬ 
tive  feature  of  the  other  was  a  denial  of  our  Lord’s  true 
human  nature.  The  one  class  of  false  teachers  maintained 
that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  a  mere  man,  born  after  the 
manner  of  other  men,  but  that  Christ  was  a  Divine  being, 
who  descended  upon  Jesus  at  His  baptism  to  fit  Him  for 
His  work  upon  earth  and  who  left  Him  again  before  his 
final  suffering:' the  others  asserted  that  Christ  had  no 
real  human  body  at  all,  but  only  an  unsubstantial  phan¬ 
tom,  which  assumed  the  appearance  without  the  reality 
of  human  nature  and  human  suffering.  And  if  we  may 
trust  the  tradition  which  represents  these  two  forms  of 
heresy  as  offshoots  of  the  teaching  of  that  Simon  who  in 
Samaria  bewitched  the  people  and  was  reverenced  as  the 
great  power  of  God,  and  when,  in  addition  to  this  reputed 
origin,  we  call  to  mind  the  spurious  miracles  and  prophe¬ 
cies  put  forward  by  later  representatives  of  this  kind  to 
teaching  (e.  g.,  Menander;  lef.  Eusebius,  H.  E.  Ill,  26, 
and  in  the  next  century  Basilides,  Ibid,  IV  :7)  we  shall 
not  marvel  at  the  contrast,  which  the  Apostle  draws  in 
such  stern  and  uncompromising  language,  between  the 
Spirit  who  is  truth,  and  the  lying  spirit  of  Anti-christ. 

Bearing  these  circumstances  in  mind,  we  find  a  natural 
interpretation  of  the  apparently  obscure  language  of  St. 
John:  “Who  is  he  that  overcometh  the  world,  but  he 
that  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God?  This  is  He 
that  came  by  water  and  blood,  even  Jesus  Christ,  not  by 
water  only,  but  by  water  and  blood.  And  it  is  the  Spirit 
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that  beareth  witness,  because  the  Spirit  is  truth."  It  is 
as  if  he  had  said,  ^‘Believe  not  those  who  tell  you  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  Christ  the  divine  being  and 
Jesus  the  human  instrument.  Jesus,  the  Incarnate  Word, 
is  Himself  the  Son  of  God :  there  is  no  distinction  of  per¬ 
sons  in  His  twofold  nature,  but  one  single  Christ,  very 
God  and  very  Man.  Believe  not  those  who  would  teach 
you  that  Christ  came  by  water  only;  that  he  was  united 
to  Jesus  in  the  Baptism  in  Jordan,  but  partook  not  of  his 
suffering  on  the  Cross.  There  is  but  one  Jesus  Christ, 
who  came  to  us  as  our  Redeemer  in  both  alike;  in  the 
water,  wherein  He  was  baptized  to  fulfill  all  righteousness 
and  in  the  blood  which  He  shed  on  the  cross  for  the  re¬ 
mission  of  sins.  The  article  breaks  the  parallel  with 
John  1:13,  and  is  thus  against  the  explanation  attempted 
by  Burton,  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  190.  (The  view  taken 
above  of  this  part  of  the  text  is  in  substance  that  of 
Waterland,  Works  III,  p.  550.  The  explanation  of  the 
remainder  is  chiefly  from  Burton).  And  it  is  the. Spirit 
of  truth,  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  bears  witness  to  these 
things;  that  Spirit  who  at  His  baptism  descended  upon 
Him,  when  He,  the  Man  Christ  Jesus,  was  proclaimed  by 
a  voice  from  Heaven  as  the  Son  of  God ;  that  Spirit  which 
spake  by  the  prophets,  and  testified  beforehand  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  Christ  and  the  glory  that  should  follow  (I  Peter 
1:2) ;  that  Spirit  through  whose  guidance  he  who  saw 
those  sufferings  bare  recoiwi  and  knoweth  that  his  record 
is  true ;  through  whose  guidance  he  was  taught  to  see  in 
the  words  of  Zechariah  uttered  in  the  person  of  the  Lord 
Himself,  “They  shall  look  upon  me  whom  they  have 
pierced,"  a  distinct  avowal  that  he  who  to  mere  human 
sight  was  the  sentenced  malefactor,  hanging  on  the  cross 
of  shame,  was  to  the  eye  of  faith  the  Lord  Himself,  the 
Divine  Word  manifested  in  the  flesh. 

The  particular  form  of  false  doctrine  against  which 
St.  John  appeals  to  this  witness  of  the  Spirit,  has  long 
since  passed  away  and  been  forgotten,  but  the  witness 
of  the  Spirit  abideth  forever,  and  testifies  to  the  same 
truth,  now  as  of  old.  And  even  the  false  teaching  itself, 
obsolete  and  monstrous  as  it  may  appear,  even  in  the 
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slight  sketch  which  I  have  given  of  one  only  of  its  fea¬ 
tures,  is  not  without  its  lesson  which  we  may  learn  and 
profit  by  at  this  present  time.  Such  unnatural  and  gro¬ 
tesque  fictions  as  that  which  separated  Christ  from  Jesus, 
and  still  more,  that  which  represented  the  human  body 
of  Christ  as  an  unsubstantial  phantom,  bear  witness  by 
their  very  strangeness  and  absurdity  to  the  character  of 
the  teachings  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  Apostolic 
age.  No  attempt  is  made  by  these  heretics  to  explain 
away  the  supernatural  origin  of  Christianity,  to  represent 
it  as  the  product  of  merely  human  agents  and  merely 
natural  causes.  No  attempt  is  made  to  adopt  what  to  a 
modem  unbeliever  seems  the  more  rational  and  probable 
supposition,  to  represent  our  Lord  as  a  mere  human 
teacher  whose  real  influence  was  owing  only  to  His  per¬ 
sonal  character  and  gifts.  No  attempt  is  made  to  show 
that  the  belief  in  His  Divine  nature  was  the  result  of 
enthusiasm  or  exaggeration,  or  misunderstanding,  or  im¬ 
posture.  And  surely  this  circumstance  is  not  without 
significance  to  those  who  look  back  upon  it  in  a  later  age. 
It  is  a  remarkable  proof  how  thoroughly  the  Christian 
teaching  of  that  day  was  pervaded  and  penetrated  through 
its  whole  texture  and  substance  with  the  fundamental  be¬ 
lief  in  the  Deity  of  Christ, — ^that  no  sect  or  heresy  pre¬ 
tending  in  any  manner  to  attach  itself  to  the  Christian 
name,  as  these  heretics  did,  could  break  away  from  the 
acknowledgment  of  this  belief  in  some  form  or  other. 
So  saturated  with  this  conviction  were  the  minds  of  all 
men  who  had  come  in  any  way  under  the  influence  of 
Christian  teaching,  that  it  seemed  easier  and  simpler  to 
make  the  natural  give  place  to  the  supernatural,  than  to 
cast  the  supernatural  out  of  their  creed.  It  seemed  sim¬ 
pler  to  deny  the  plainest  fact  of  history,  the  veracity  of 
the  natural  senses,  the  testimony  of  those  who  had  seen 
with  their  eyes  and  handled  with  their  hands  the  Word 
of  Life,  than  to  reject  altogether  a  doctrine  telling  of 
that  which  was  divine  and  invisible  which  no  sense  could 
perceive,  which  no  eyewitness  could  guarantee,  which  no 
history  could  transmit  as  a  fact  in  the  experience  of  a  past 
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generation;  which  appealed  wholly  to  faith  and  not  to 
sight.  We  can  hardly  overestimate  the  importance  of 
the  testimony,  coming  as  it  does  from  without  no  less  than 
from  within.  It  not  only  shows  the  central,  the  vital,  the 
indispensable  position  which  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord’s 
Divinity  occupied  in  the  early  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
but  it  shows  also  how  the  longing  and  the  yearning  of  the 
world  without  met  this  preaching  half  way,  and  felt  the 
need  of  what  it  taught  even  while  corrupting  it  by  the 
wildest  fancies  of  man’s  invention ;  it  shows  how  human 
society,  worn  out  and  demoralized,  its  intellectual  power 
exhausted  and  barren  of  results,  its  moral  tone  degraded 
to  the  lowest  point  of  possible  corruption,  felt,  as  it  were 
instinctively  and  unanimously,  that  its  renovation,  if  it 
was  to  come  at  all,  must  come  from  more  than  human 
power.  The  whole  creation  was  groaning  and  travailing 
together,  waiting  for  its  redemption,  and  none  but  God 
could  satisfy  the  universal  need. 

The  witness  of  the  Spirit,  sent  by  Christ  to  abide  with 
His  Church,  tells  us  how  that  need  is  satisfied.  The  rest¬ 
less  yearning  of  a  world  lying  in  darkness  and  feeling 
after  it  knew  not  what,  the  grotesque  fancies  of  a  phil¬ 
osophy  making  visible  the  darkness  which  it  strove  to 
illuminate,  come  in  contact  with  that  which  alone  could 
supply  the  one  and  supersede  the  other,  the  divine  teach¬ 
ing  of  that  Spirit  who  came  to  guide  us  with  all  truth. 
The  teaching  of  that  Spirit,  as  proclaimed  by  the  Apostle, 
embraces  the  twofold  doctrine  of  the  true  Godhead  and 
true  Manhood  of  Christ.  Were  He  merely  man,  there 
could  be  no  marvel  that  He  should  have  come  in  the  fiesh. 
Were  He  merely  God,  there  would  be  no  truth  in  the 
assertion  of  His  Incarnation.  The  truth  thus  delivered 
in  the  one  central,  vital,  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  Christian 
Faith,  which,  under  the  abiding  influence  of  that  same 
Spirit, — ^the  Church  has  been  commissioned  to  hand  down 
to  all  later  generations.  On  the  day  of  Pentecost,  with  the 
cloven  tongue  as  of  fire  resting  upon  him,  and  the  newly 
bestowed  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  prompting  his  utterance, 
St.  Peter  bore  witness  of  this  twofold  truth,  in  the  words 
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“God  hath  made  that  same  Jesus,  whom  ye  had  crucified, 
both  Lord  and  Christ.”  And  to  the  same  effect,  the 
Church  has  embodied  in  her  formal  confessions  of  faith, 
the  same  recognition  of  the  divine  and  human,  of  the 
eternal  Sonship,  the  miraculous  birth,  the  human  life  and 
suffering,  the  glorious  resurrection  and  ascension  of  her 
Divine  Master.  “I  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty, 
and  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  in  Jesus  Christ  His 
only  Son  our  Lord,  who  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate, 
was  crucified,  dead,  and  buried;  He  descended  into  hell. 
The  third  day  He  rose  again  from  the  dead,  and  ascended 
into  heaven.”  Whensoever  and  wheresoever,  throughout 
the  assemblies  of  men  meeting  in  the  name  of  Christ,  this 
confession  of  faith  is  uttered,  then  and  there  does  the 
Church  repeat  to  the  widely-spread  kindreds  and  suc¬ 
cessive  generations  of  men  committed  to  her  charge,  the 
witness  of  the  Spirit  of  truth  which  testifieth  of  Christ. 
Whensoever  and  wheresoever  through  the  preaching  of 
this  doctrine,  the  heart  of  any  one  sinner  among  men  is 
taught  his  own  sinfulness  and  helplessness  and  his  indis¬ 
pensable  need  of  that  Divine  Saviour,  then  and  there  is 
repeated  that  conviction  which,  as  on  this  day,  followed 
upon  the  first  preaching  of  the  Apostle  under  the  influence 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  then  sent  upon  them,  when  the  hearers 
were  pricked  in  their  hearts,  and  said,  “Men  and  brethren, 
what  shall  we  do?”  And  to  us,  as  well  as  to  them,  is  the 
answer  of  the  Apostle  given,  “Repent  and  be  baptized 
every  one  of  you,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the 
remission  of  sins;  and  ye  shall  receive  the  Holy  Ghost.” 
Yes,  to  us  as  well  as  to  them,  is  that  promise  given :  to  us 
as  well  as  to  them,  if  we  ask  in  faith,  shall  the  promise 
be  fulfilled,  not  the  less  really  because  inwardly,  not  the 
less  supernaturally  because  no  visible  miracle  marks  the 
fulfilment.  He  comes  not  indeed  to  us  with  the  rushing, 
mighty  wind  and  the  cloven  tongues  of  fire,  yet  there  is 
a  presence  now  as  to  the  prophet  of  old,  not  in  the  wind, 
not  in  the  fire,  but  in  the  still,  small  voice.  In  the  inward 
and  spiritual  grace  conveyed  by  those  holy  Sacraments 
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which  Christ  Himself  ordained,  in  the  deep  feelings  of 
the  heart  which  find  their  utterance  in  prayer;  in  the 
penitence  which  looks  to  Christ  alone  for  redemption 
from  sin;  in  the  gratitude  which  breaks  forth  in  praise 
and  thanksgiving  to  Him;  in  every  sincere  utterance  of 
the  name  of  Christ  by  those  who  bow  in  worship  before 
Him,  is  fulfilled  throughout  all  ages  the  assurance  of  the 
Apostle  to  those  whom  he  had  turned  from  dumb  idols  to 
God,  ^*No  man  can  say  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord,  but  by  the 
Holy  Ghost”  (I  Cor.  XII  :3). 


A  CHAPTER  OF  ISRAELITISH  HISTORY 
The  Division  of  the  Kingdom 

BY  RABBI  HERBERT  PARZEN 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Before  approaching  our  main  task,  the  causes  of  the 
Division,  it  is  perhaps  essential  to  point  out  the  metnodol- 
ogy  we  intend  to  pursue  and  the  sources  we  propose  to 
follow. 

The  Bible  is  our  chief  and  sole  source.  But  the  Biblical 
books  do  not  contain  merely  historical  documents  and 
data.  The  Bible  is  not  interested  in  history  as  such. 
Scripture  represents  a  philosophy  of  history,  a  divine 
philosophy  of  history,  a  divine  “Weltanschauung.”  This 
philosophy  teaches  that  God  is  the  Center  of  history 
and  that  He  guides  the  destiny  of  man  and  nations  and 
particularly  that  of  Israel.  The  facts  are  arranged  to 
point  out  and  to  teach  man  moral  lessons.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  divest  the  facts  from  the  didactic  purposes  of 
Biblical  Literature  in  order  to  evaluate  them  for  historical 
study.  This  we  attempt  in  this  essay. 

In  accordance  with  this  plan,  we  have  not  made  use  of 
any  secondary  sources.  Hence,  this  study  is  based  upon  a 
careful  examination  of  Biblical  Historical  Books  only. 

Now  we  are  ready  to  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  and  its  various  problems. 

King  Solomon  died.  Judaea  immediately  acclaimed  his 
son  Rehoboam  as  its  sovereign.  Israel  awaited  the  pros¬ 
pective  monarch  at  Shechem,  its  old  favorite  capital.  The 
people  refused  to  confirm  Rehoboam  unless  he  granted 
them  certain  concessions  which  would  lighten  their  bur¬ 
den.  The  throne-claimant  with  his  counsellors  arrived  at 
the  rendezvous.  The  petition  setting  forth  the  grievances 
was  presented  to  him.  He  took  it  under  advisement  for 
three  days. 

At  the  appointed  time  the  prince  brought  back  the  fatal 
answer:  “My  father  made  your  yoke  heavy,  but  I  will 
add  to  your  yoke ;  my  father  chastised  you  with  whips,  but 
I  will  chastise  you  with  scorpions.”  His  fate  was  sealed. 
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Urged  on  by  the  rebel  Jeroboam,  who  returned  to  Pales¬ 
tine  at  the  news  of  Solomon’s  death, ^  rebellion  ensued. 
The  hapless  Adoram,  the  chief  of  the  levy,  was  stoned  to 
death.  Rehoboam  fled  the  country  for  safety.  Jeroboam, 
the  Ephraimite,  was  proclaimed  king  over  Israel. 

Thereby  the  division  of  the  Davidic  Kingdom  was  ef¬ 
fected.  War  ensued.  But  in  the  end  peace  came.  And  with 
peace  the  Northern  Kingdom  was  acknowledged  and  rec¬ 
ognized  as  a  de  jure  government. 

Every  student  of  history  realizes  that  the  causes  of  his¬ 
toric  events  are  not  merely  the  pretenses  which  are  im¬ 
mediately  utilized  to  bring  about  a  definite  end.  Behind 
these  excuses,  the  immediate  causes  are  generally  tre¬ 
mendous  forces  that  have  been  at  work  for  generations, 
aye  for  ages.  Thus  the  historian  is  wont  to  draw  a  clear- 
cut  distinction  between  the  immediate  causes  and  the  fun¬ 
damental  causes  of  historic  happenings. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  American  Civil  War  was 
the  secession  of  South  Carolina  from  the  Union.  This  act 
was  resorted  to  under  the  theory  that  the  several  States 
had  the  right  when  dissatisfied  to  withdraw  from  the 
Union.  Thus  the  entire  question  of  the  rights  of  the 
States  and  the  Federal  government  must  also  be  reckoned 
among  the  causes  of  the  war.  But  fundamentally  slavery 
was  the  cause  of  that  struggle. 

Proper  analysis  will  show  the  relationship  between  the 
immediate  and  the  remote  causes  of  all  historical  events 
— of  the  French  Revolution,  of  the  American  Revolution, 
of  all  wars  and  of  the  World  War.  In  fact,  no  historical 
phenomenon  can  be  properly  appraised  and  understood 
without  resorting  to  a  detailed  study  of  the  factors  that 
produced  the  definite  effect  under  consideration. 

The  northern  rebellion  against  Rehoboam,  too,  must  be 
subjected  to  the  scientific  methods  of  the  modem  his¬ 
torian.  Rehoboam’s  rejection  of  Israel’s  petition  was 
merely  the  pretense,  the  excuse,  the  immediate  cause,  for 
the  revolt.  To  understand  fully  and  to  appreciate  properly 

'  The  LXX  statement  is  more  historical  because  more  logical  and 
reasonable. 
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the  reasons  for  the  revolution,  a  group  of  historic  forces, 
some  of  which  were  present  for  ages,  others  for  genera¬ 
tions,  and  still  others  for  decades,  must  be  carefully  ex¬ 
amined.  This  is  the  task  this  paper  sets  itself. 

The  history  of  Israel,  from  the  entrance  into  Canaan  to 
the  division  of  the  kingdom  may  be  divided  into  four 
periods  for  the  purpose  of  our  study.  The  first  is  the  age 
of  Joshua;  the  second,  the  period  of  the  Judges;  the  third, 
the  Samuel-Saul  era ;  and  the  fourth  is  the  David-Solomon 
epoch.  Each  factor  as  it  is  examined,  will  be  related  to 
these  four  stages  of  Israelitish  history  in  order  to  have 
regard  for  the  historical  sequence  of  events.  This  division 
will  also  enable  us  to  designate  at  what  stage  the  various 
forces  assumed  significance  and  the  reasons  therefor. 

Generally  speaking,  we  may  divide  all  operating  and  in¬ 
fluencing  forces  through  this  entire  period  of  Jewish  his¬ 
tory  into  two  groups.  Those  that  worked  for  unification 
and  those  that  worked  for  separation.  We  shall  study  the 
former,  first. 

The  feeling  of  kinship  in  antiquity  was  a  very  strong 
cementer  of  groups.  The  fact  that  the  tribes  believed  that 
they  were  the  descendants  of  a  common  ancestor  linked 
them  together.  This  was  the  basis  upon  which  the  sym¬ 
pathies  and  feelings  of  accord  were  based.  This  blood 
relationship  was,  as  it  were,  the  soil  which  nurtured  and 
tenderly  tended  the  frail,  flowering  buds  of  the  first  feel¬ 
ings  of  common  interests  and  common  purposes. 

The  common  history  of  the  tribes  must  also  be  credited 
with  keeping  alive  the  community  of  interest  among  the 
kinsfolk.  Their  common  experiences,  both  of  sorrow  and 
of  joy,  served  to  weld  them  together.  There  is  nothing 
which  so  tends  towards  nation-forming  as  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  a  common  past  and  common  blood.  These  two 
facts  always  tend  to  intensify  the  consciousness  of  kind 
among  groups.  The  beginnings  of  all  peoples  are  just 
these  two  factors  which  are  closely  related  to  each  other — 
mutual  experiences  and  a  mutual  ancestry. 

Another  forceful  factor  which  operated  for  the  nation¬ 
alization  of  the  tribes  was  the  Mosaic  tradition.  It  in¬ 
fluenced  life  in  a  two-fold  way.  It,  in  itself,  recalled  a 
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state  of  unity  and  glory  which  was  worthy  of  emulation. 
Since  the  Mosaic  Age  was  looked  upon  as  a  Golden  Era  it 
constantly  reminded  the  several  groups  of  the  past  unity 
— a  unity  enveloped  in  a  halo  of  glory;  a  unity  which 
served  as  a  reminder  that  greatness,  whether  spiritual  or 
material,  is  possible  only  with  the  pooling  of  interests  and 
the  submergence  of  petty  jealousies  and  intrigues. 

Far  more  important  as  a  nation  building  influence  was 
the  tradition  that  Moses  gave  to  all  Israel  the  Torah ;  that 
he  trained  and  disciplined  the  “children  of  Israel”  during 
the  wilderness  wanderings.  In  short,  the  religion  of 
YHWH  which  was  founded  in  the  wilderness  amidst  all 
the  tribes  was  a  tremendous  motivating  power  for  unity 
and  harmony  among  the  tribes. 

When  the  tribes  therefore  were  ready  to  enter  Canaan 
they  had  practically  all  the  necessary  prerequisites  for 
mutual  action  and  fruitful  co-operation.  Israel  possessed 
a  jointly  recognized  religion  wherein  it  had  been  disci¬ 
plined  most  rigorously  for  an  entire  generation  by  one  of 
the  greatest  religious  flgures  in  human  annals.  And  it 
was  conscious  of  that  fact.  Israel  regarded  itself  the  off¬ 
spring  of  one  ancestry.  Israel  was  the  possessor  of  a  com¬ 
mon  past — a  past  of  sad  and  sorrowful  experiences  con¬ 
cluded  by  a  period  of  glorious  and  joyous  triumph.  Surely 
no  group  of  kinsfolk,  who  blossomed  into  a  united  nation, 
possessed  all  the  necessary  requirements  for  nationhood  to 
the  same  extent  as  the  Israelitish  tribes. 

The  moment  the  Jordan  was  crossed  and  Canaan  en¬ 
tered,  an  additional  incentive  for  co-operation  and  nation¬ 
alization  came  into  existence — war.  War  cannot  be  waged 
successfully,  whether  in  the  past  or  in  the  present,  with¬ 
out  unity  of  purpose  and  centrality  of  organization.  With¬ 
out  these,  defeat  is  inevitable.  So  it  was  with  Israel.  It 
had  to  war  for  every  foot  of  land  in  Palestine.  Unity  was 
an  inexorable  necessity. 

During  Joshua’s  lifetime,  while  the  Confederation  of 
Tribes  was  solidly  intact,  Israel  was  rather  successful  in 
its  military  undertakings.  When  the  Confederation  dis¬ 
solved,  and  each  tribe  became  a  power  unto  itself,  defeat 
was  the  resultant  consequence. 
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At  all  events,  this  continuous  warfare  must  be  regarded 
as  an  element  in  the  unification  process  of  Israel.  With 
the  already  enumerated  psychological  and  cultural  forces 
that  helped  Israel  to  recognize  its  mutual  responsibilities, 
the  incessant  struggles  take  their  place  as  a  compelling 
force  for  unity.  It  is  thus  evident  that  Israel  possessed 
a  definitely  favorable  equipment  for  a  conscious  nation¬ 
hood  and  a  conscious  organization  of  its  efforts  for  co¬ 
operative  purposes. 

At  this  point  we  must  introduce  a  concise  description  of 
the  political  organization  of  Israel  during  the  Moses- 
Joshua  era.  This  will  be  followed  by  a  brief  analysis  of 
the  work  of  Joshua  in  the  conquest  of  Palestine.  Joshua 
fell  heir  to  a  political  organization.  Moses  had  formed  a 
Confederation  of  Israel.  That  is  to  say,  each  tribe  re¬ 
tained  its  tribal  identity  and  prerogatives.  But  each 
tribe  sent  a  delegation  to  the  Council  of  Elders.  This  as¬ 
sembly  constituted  the  central  political,  social  and  reli¬ 
gious  organization  in  the  Wilderness.  We  hold  that  this 
governmental  system  was  retained  by  Joshua.  Tradition 
is  quite  sound  in  regarding  Israel  a  unified  people  during 
his  leadership.  He  was  the  disciple  of  Moses.  He  received 
his  training  directly  from  Moses.  He  was  designated  by 
Moses  as  leader.  Naturally  he  continued  the  Master’s  or¬ 
ganization  which  functioned  so  well  in  the  wilderness. 
There  could  be  no  opposition  to  this  plan.  Unity  was  es¬ 
sential  even  to  gain  a  foothold  in  the  Promised  Land.  It 
was  only  after  the  death  of  Joshua  that  the  Confederacy 
was  dissolved  for  reasons  which  will  become  clear  by 
and  by. 

We  are  convinced  that  Israel’s  invasion  of  Western 
Palestine  was  effected  by  the  entire  people  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  Joshua.  The  crossing  took  place  near  Jericho.  It 
was  the  first  town  captured  from  the  Canaanites.  The 
neighboring  territory — part  of  the  Jordan  Valley  and 
parts  of  the  Central  Mountain  Range — was  also  subdued 
mainly  through  war,  but  through  treaties  as  well. 

Joshua’s  task  was  to  organize  the  subdued  territory 
into  proper  defenses  in  order  to  withstand  the  onslaught 
of  the  inimical  native  peoples.  His  chief  blunder,  in  our 
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opinion,  was  the  division  of  the  land  and  its  assignment 
to  the  several  tribes  before  it  had  actually  been  acquired. 
This  removed  the  incentive  for  co-operation.  Every  group, 
quite  naturally  and  altogether  humanly,  after  his  death, 
rushed  to  conquer  its  allotment.  The  stronger  tribes  left 
their  weaker  conferees  to  their  own  resources.  This  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Israelites  and  even  endangered 
the  conquests  of  Joshua,  yes,  the  natives  quite  often  even 
ruled  over  this  territory. 

Here  we  have  one  reason  for  the  disintegration  of  the 
Confederacy  after  Joshua’s  death ;  but  we  are  leaping  too 
far  forward.  We  must  return  to  our  theme — ^the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  causes  which  helped  to  destroy  the  Union  of 
the  Tribes  of  Israel. 

When  Israel  entered  Canaan  it  found  itself  in  a  land 
unfavorable  for  the  establishment  of  a  centralized  State. 
Its  topography  as  well  as  its  climate  were  natural  obsta¬ 
cles  that  had  to  be  overcome  before  a  complete  Israelitish 
government  was  possible.  Strangely  enough,  these  re¬ 
motely  unfavorable  conditions  w'ere  quite  immediately 
useful  in  the  conquest.  The  physical  topography  of  Pales¬ 
tine  had  prevented  the  union  of  the  native  peoples.  The 
Canaanites  remained  because  of  the  physiognomy  of  their 
physical  environment — tribal  folks  who  carried  on  con¬ 
tinuous  feuds  among  themselves.  Therefore  Joshua  with 
a  united  Israelitish  force  was  able  to  obtain  a  foothold  in 
the  land  quite  easily. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  Canaanites  were  a  bar¬ 
barous  group  of  peoples.  Nothing  of  the  sort!  The  Tel 
Amarna  Tablets  show  that  already  in  the  15th  century 
the  native  Palestinians  were  organized  under  petty  rulers 
owing  allegiance  to  the  Pharaoh.  Their  language  of  cul¬ 
ture  was  Babylonian.  They  tilled  the  soil;  they  dwelt  in 
fortified  towns  under  local  chiefs;  they  possessed  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  religion.  The  feuds  of  ages  had  inured  and 
trained  them  for  war.  In  the  level  portions  of  the  country 
they  even  used  horses  and  chariots  in  their  military  ven¬ 
tures. 

Were  Joshua  to  meet  a  nation  rather  than  separate 
small  principalities,  divided  by  physical  barriers  and  dif- 
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ferent  in  temperament  because  of  climatic  conditions,  his 
task  would  have  been  much  more  difficult,  and  perhaps, 
would  not  have  ended  so  successfully ! 

The  physical  character  of  the  country  which  originally 
helped  Israel  to  conquer,  in  the  course  of  time  mastered  it 
just  as  completely  as  it  had  done  the  former  inhabitants. 
This  fact — ^that  Palestine  tended  to  divide  its  inhabitants 
into  small  principalities — must  constantly  be  kept  in  mind 
in  our  study.  From  the  moment  Joshua  controlled  parts  of 
the  Jordan  Valley  and  the  Central  Highlands,  this  anti¬ 
national  factor  began  to  counteract  the  natural  national 
tendencies  of  Israel. 

With  the  progress  of  time,  as  Israel  settled  more  firmly 
on  the  soil,  the  process  of  disintegration  became  quite 
rapid — until  the  entire  historical  and  religious  back¬ 
ground  of  Israel  was  dormant  and  latent.  To  our  mind, 
we  have  here  an  interesting  example  of  the  influence  that 
the  physical  environment  may  wield  over  a  people. 

Another  important  matter  that  deserves  consideration 
is  the  economic  change  which  the  people  underwent  when 
they  began  to  take  root  in  the  soil. 

Israel  in  the  Wilderness  was  a  nomad  people.  As  such, 
its  chief  industry  was  the  raising  of  live  stock.  In  a  desert 
this  is  the  only  available  industry.  When  Israel  began  to 
control  territory  in  Palestine,  it  became  an  agricultural 
people.  This  complete  revolution  in  the  life  of  the  major 
portion  of  the  tribes  tended  to  throw  into  the  background 
the  mutual  experiences  of  the  people  of  the  desert.  Far¬ 
mers  are  the  most  provincial  of  folk.  They  live  practically 
isolated  lives.  They  become  dominated  by  and  immersed 
in  local  interests.  Their  vision  is  limited  to  their  own  im¬ 
mediate  benefit.  Since  provincialism  and  local  interest 
are  the  natural  tendencies  of  an  agricultural  civilization, 
we  certainly  must  expect  these  to  have  operated  in  the 
early  Palestinian  history  of  Israel.  Hence  the  estrange¬ 
ment  among  the  tribes. 

A  significant  consequence  of  this  new  life  of  Israel  was 
the  corruption  of  its  religion  with  native  elements.  The 
Israelite  had  to  learn  farming  from  his  native  neighbor 
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who  was  an  experienced  hand.  The  latter  told  him  that 
Tammuz  and  Ishtar  must  be  worshipped  in  order  that  his 
•  land  may  be  properly  fertilized.  What  will  not  a  farmer 
do  to  bring  about  a  bumper  crop!  So  his  ancestral  reli¬ 
gion  was  overlaid  with  a  series  of  native  ceremonies  and 
rites.  This  process  of  religious  syncretization  still  further 
attenuated  the  ancestral  heritage  of  the  Israelite  farmer. 

At  this  time,  that  is,  during  Joshua’s  leadership,  Israel 
nevertheless,  retained  its  Mosaic  organization  because  the 
decentralizing  forces  had  hardly  begun  to  operate  and 
mainly  because  the  Wilderness  Romance  was  still  vital 
and  dynamic.  So  the  union  was  at  least  nominally  re¬ 
tained.  This  tribal  league  resembled  somewhat  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Southern  Confederacy.  It  was  a  union  which  might 
be  disrupted  at  the  will  of  any  of  the  constituent  parts. 

Under  such  a  system  the  tribe  was  the  most  important 
organization.  It  was  the  basis  of  the  societal  fabric.  To 
it  tended  the  allegiance  and  the  loyalties  of  the  Israelite. 
Naturally,  therefore,  in  time,  all  these  forces,  which 
tended  towards  discord  and  disunion  became  practically 
resistless.  We  have  seen  that  the  physical  environment, 
that  the  new  economic  and  political  structure  of  Israel’s 
early  history  in  Palestine,  all  tended  to  disrupt  Israel’s 
unity,  whatever  unity  existed,  and  to  work  largely  for  de¬ 
centralization.  Against  these  powerful  factors  were  ar¬ 
rayed  certain  nebulous,  tenuous  ideals,  such  as  common 
descent  and  a  common  historic  past.  That  the  former 
should  prove  victorious  was  dictated  by  the  circumstances 
of  life. 

At  this  point  a  short  resume  is  in  place.  We  have  seen 
that  Joshua  led  a  Confederation  of  tribes  who  possessed 
certain  forces  working  for  unity  and  nationhood.  We 
have  also  seen  that  the  exigencies  of  time  and  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  physical  environment  worked  against  nation¬ 
hood.  These  together  with  Joshua’s  mistake,  in  dividing 
the  land  among  the  several  tribes  before  its  complete  con¬ 
quest,  completely  overwhelmed  the  former.  And  at 
Joshua’s  death,  the  Confederacy  was  ready  to  disappear 
and  complete  division  and  disintegration,  from  a  national 
viewpoint,  to  appear. 
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Joshua  died.  With  his  demise  the  last  bulwark  of  unity 
vanished.  He  was  the  symbol  of  the  Mosaic  tradition  and 
leadership.  With  his  passing  died  the  final  strivings 
towards  nation-building.  The  entire  fabric,  which  was  in 
the  process  of  dismemberment  even  in  his  lifetime,  now 
crashed  and  crumbled.  With  the  ebbing  of  his  life  a  defin¬ 
ite  era  in  Israelitish  history  closed. 

This  epoch  was  the  pioneering  stage  of  Israel’s  life  in 
Palestine.  The  Israelites  changed  their  entire  outlook  on 
life  by  force  of  circumstances,  as  we  have  seen.  This 
change  introduced  into  Israelitish  life  new  forces  and  new 
elements  which  tended  towards  the  degradation  of  the  na¬ 
tional  life  and  the  sublimation  of  tribal  institutions.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  time  these  forces  became  current.  And  as  time 
went  on,  they  grew  stronger  and  mightier,  by  the  sheer 
momentum  that  time  gave  them,  until  they  became  the 
dominant  characteristics  of  Israel's  life. 

After  Joshua’s  death,  general  chaos  prevailed.  Israel 
was  leaderless.  Every  tribe,  careless  of  the  fate  of  the 
others,  rushed  to  conquer  the  territory  allotted  to  it  dur¬ 
ing  Joshua’s  regime.  Defeats  were  constantly  sustained. 
Continuous  guerilla  warfare  was  carried  on  with  the  na¬ 
tive  tribes.  The  result  of  these  continuous  feuds  was  in¬ 
definite  and  undecisive.  At  last,  when  it  became  apparent 
that  neither  side  could  obtain  a  comprehensive  advantage 
by  war,  a  sort  of  truce  was  patched  up.  A  definite  rap¬ 
port  was  attained.  The  Israelitish  tribes  were  to  dwell 
side  by  side  with  the  Canaanitish  folk. 

This  living  together  with  the  Palestinian  population 
was,  of  course,  limited  to  areas  where  guerilla  warfare 
and  petty  feuds  were  possible.  'The  Coastal  plains  and  the 
Low  Hill  country  (Shephelah)  were  not  at  all  pene¬ 
trated.  Their  inhabitants  were  too  strong  and  too  well 
supplied  with  efficient  military  machines.  Against  these 
the  invading  tribes  were  no  match  whatsoever.  In  addi¬ 
tion  the  level  areas,  being  favorable  for  larger  political 
organizations,  consisted  of  strong  centralized  kingdoms 
which  could  bring  considerable  man  power  into  action 
against  the  invaders.  Consequently  the  conquest  of  this 
territory  was  out  of  the  question. 
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In  the  Highlands,  where  Israelite  and  Canaanite  dwelt 
together,  there  naturally  began  an  interchange  of  ideas 
and  a  mingling  of  interests.  This  practically  obliterated 
the  former  national  aspirations  of  Israel.  Now  there  was 
no  Israel.  There  were  Israelitish  tribes  who  were  readily 
losing  their  distinctiveness.  They  were  assuming  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  normal  native.  In  short,  assimilation,  to 
the  customs  and  habits  which  were  characteristic  of  the 
land,  began  to  have  sway. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  is  readily  realized  that 
each  group  identified  itself  with  its  locality,  caring  very 
little  for  the  whole  territory,  each  group  had  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  its  limited  possessions.  The  feeling  of  kinship 
was  practically  forgotten  or  ignored.  The  tribes  became 
estranged  because  of  different  interests.  Complete  chaos 
prevailed.  Complete  submergence  into  Canaanitish  idola¬ 
try  and  civilization  was  prevented  by  the  higher  morality 
of  the  Hebrew  tribes.  Due  to  the  sterner  stuff  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  equipment  of  the  Hebrews,  their 
mode  of  life  resisted  complete  absorption. 

Throughout  this  period  of  dark  turmoil  there  appeared 
one  ray  of  hope  which  compelled  the  tribes  to  think  in 
larger  terms.  The  neighboring  peoples  began  to  invade 
and  to  conquer  their  territory.  The  victorious  foe  im¬ 
posed  heavy  burdens  in  the  form  of  tribute  and  taxes.  To 
throw  off  the  onerous  yoke  of  the  conquerer  became  the 
ambition  of  every  oppressed  locality.  To  do  so  single- 
handedly  was  a  forlorn  hope.  Therefore  union  was  again 
a  necessity.  The  old  dormant  ideals  were  resuscitated  by 
the  exacting  demands  of  life.  Practically  this  constrain¬ 
ing  desire  for  unity  became  crystallized  in  the  institution 
of  the  Judges. 

From  the  preceding  discussion  it  is  evident  that  in  our 
opinion  the  office  of  the  Judge  did  not  immediately  follow 
the  death  of  Joshua.  Some  time  must  have  elapsed,  during 
which  was  constant  strife  and  chaotic  turmoil.  This  neces¬ 
sitated  the  creation  of  a  central  authority.  The  Judge  was 
the  result. 

With  the  rise  of  the  Judges,  Israel  entered  the  second 
stage  of  political  development.  This  era  was  marked  by 
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earnest  efforts  to  overcome  all  obstacles  that  obstructed 
unification.  As  was  already  stated,  the  exigencies  of  the 
time  compelled  the  adoption  of  some  policy  of  mutual 
help  and  co-operation.  The  conquerors’  iron  heel,  as  is 
always  the  case  in  human  history,  was  welding  the  groups 
with  heterogeneous  interests  into  a  people  with  one  para¬ 
mount  purpose — ^to  obtain  freedom  from  the  alien  op¬ 
pressor.  The  primary  instincts  of  self-preservation  as¬ 
serted  themselves.  And  all  anti-national  interests  and 
movements  were  submerged  and  even  subdued  by  force. 

This,  of  course,  was  a  slow  process,  a  gradual  develop¬ 
ment.  The  very  slowness  of  this  process  with  its  accom¬ 
panying  failures  compelled  the  attention  of  men  towards 
the  problem  and  its  solution. 

At  first,  the  Judge  had  very  little  power.  He  was  sim¬ 
ply  the  chieftain  of  a  tract  of  territory  which  he  succeeded 
in  wresting  from  the  grinding  tyranny  of  the  enemy.  With 
his  demise,  the  clans  and  tribes,  united  under  his  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  again  severed  all  affiliations. 

We  believe,  though  it  cannot  be  proved  from  Scripture, 
that  it  was  possible  for  several  Judges  to  rule  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  As  every  part  of  Israelitish  Palestine  was 
overrun  by  a  neighboring  enemy — and  this  is  clear  from 
the  book  of  Judges — there  existed  several  conquerors  at 
the  same  time.  And  as  originally,  the  man  who  could  expel 
the  invaders  would  be  proclaimed  Judge  over  the  liberated 
land.  It  is  thus  logical  to  assume  that  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  insurrections  occurred  against  the  respec¬ 
tive  invaders  who,  if  successful,  would  become  Judges. 
We  feel  that  this  may  frequently  have  been  the  situation. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  this  haphazard  policy  failed  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  expected  results.  As  soon  as  the  surrounding 
kingdoms  noticed  the  reversion  to  complete  tribal  inde¬ 
pendence,  they  reinvaded  the  land  and  again  succeeded 
in  subduing  it.  This  led  to  the  realization  that  more  power 
must  be  given  the  Judges.  Therefore  we  find  that  the 
sons  of  the  Judges,  become  officials  of  importance  during 
their  father’s  lifetime.  They^  actively  participated  in  the 

2  The  sons  of  Gideon,  Eli  and  Samuel — See  Judges  Ch.  8  and  9, 
I  Sam.  4:4,  8. 
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civil  and  military  administration  of  the  country.  It  is  not 
likely  that  the  office  ever  became  hereditary.® 

In  the  course  of  time  the  sway  of  the  Judges  became 
more  extensive.  In  our  opinion,  Eli  and  Samuel  ruled 
over  all  Israel.  The  extent  of  the  supremacy  of  the  later 
Judges  depended  largely  upon  their  character  and  per¬ 
sonality  as  well  as  the  requirements  of  the  time.  As  the 
Philistines  became  the  dominant  enemy  of  Israel  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  subjugating  for  long  periods  of  time  practically 
the  entire  Israelitish  territory,  the  Judges  who  were  the 
leaders  of  the  insurrections  naturally  and  necessarily  were 
recognized  by  larger  numbers.  Thus  they  ruled  over  larger 
areas. 

Even  this  policy  was  not  successful  because  of  its  in¬ 
herent  weakness — it  left  the  people  leaderless  at  the 
death  of  the  incumbent  Judge.  It  was  also  impossible  un¬ 
der  these  circumstances  to  carry  on  a  steady  and  stead¬ 
fast  policy.  Furthermore,  during  the  interregnum  all  the 
gains  that  were  made  during  the  preceding  administra¬ 
tion  might  be  lost.  This  actually,  it  seems,  constantly 
happened. 

Hence  the  persistent  and  insistent  cry  during  Samuel’s 
Judgeship  for  an  hereditary  king.  It  must  not  be  thought 
that  this  was  a  sudden  demand !  Far  from  it !  Already  at 
the  installation  of  Gideon  as  Judge  we  find  his  countrymen 
offering  him  hereditary  powers  and  rights.  We  read, 
“The  men  of  Israel  said  unto  Gideon,  ‘Rule  thou  over  us, 
both  thou  and  thy  son,  and  thy  son’s  son  also.’  He  de¬ 
clined  the  offer.  We  have  already  pointed  out  that  his 
sons  may  have  become  heirs  to  the  Judgeship  temporarily. 
Certainly  Abimelech  usurped  the  power  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time.  From  this  time  we  believe  dates  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  the  sons  of  the  Judges  in  the  official  administration 
of  the  government. 

In  the  case  of  Jephthah  too,  certain  reforms  were  ef¬ 
fected  which  tended  towards  a  permanent  hereditary 

3  The  sons  of  Gideon  may  have  inherited  their  father’s  powers. 
From  Judfires  9:2  it  would  seem  that  they  did  become  the  rulers 
after  their  father’s  death. 

*  See  Judges  8:22. 
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ruler.  He  is  not  called  Judge.  He  is  styled,  “head  and 
chief.”® 

When  all  these  reforms  failed  to  produce  the  sought 
for  results,  namely,  security  against  invasion  and  foreign 
domination,  the  final  step  was  resolved  upon.  A  king 
was  demanded.  And  a  king  was  chosen  with  full  heredi¬ 
tary  powers.  Interesting  is  the  reason  that  is  given  for 
the  need  of  a  king.  “Nay  but  there  shall  be  a  king  over 
us,  that  we  also  may  be  like  all  the  nations,  and  that  our 
King  may  judge  us  and  go  out  before  us  and  fight  our 
battles.”* 

We  must  stop  temporarily  at  this  point  in  the  sketch  of 
the  development  of  the  political  life  of  Israel  which  led  to 
the  establishment  of  the  monarchy.  We  must  examine  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  of  this  paper,  other  phases  of  the 
life  of  the  people  during  the  era  of  the  Judges. 

Economically,  Israel,  during  this  time,  assumed  fully 
an  agricultural  aspect.  The  chief  industry  in  the  land 
was  agriculture,  buttressed  by  the  corollary  occupation 
of  cattle  raising.  Israel  ceased  to  be  a  nomad  people. 

With  this  change  in  occupation,  as  usually  happens,  the 
entire  “Weltanschaung”  also  underwent  a  mighty  change. 
Israel  was  under  the  infiuence  of  an  alien  civilization — an 
agricultural  civilization.  And  with  characteristic  zeal  it 
assimilated  the  new  life  thoroughly  and  rapidly.  The  old 
ancestral  worship  of  YHWH  was  either  neglected  or 
Canaanized.  That  is,  YHWH  ceased  to  be  the  pure,  just, 
moral,  and  austere  God  of  Israel — the  God  of  wandering 
nomads.  He  was  conceived  as  an  agricultural  Deity.  At¬ 
tributes  were  ascribed  to  Him  unknown  to  the  pristine 
worship  of  the  first  settlers.  These  divine  characteristics 
were  borrowed  from  the  neighboring  agricultural  peoples. 
Immoral  practices,  sexual  orgies,  because  of  their  efficacy 
as  sympathetic  magic  were  made  part  of  the  YHWH  cere¬ 
monial.  The  God  of  Israel  of  the  Wilderness  was  even 
denominated  by  the  names  of  the  local  Canaanitish  gods. 
In  short,  just  as  the  people  became  identified  with  the  na- 

See  Judges  11:6,  11. 

See  I  Sam.  8:19,  20. 
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tive  culture,  so  did  their  God  become  more  and  more 
identical  with  the  local  deities. 

The  Mosaic  Law — what4»ver  we  assume  to  be  Mosaic — 
Mxi,  fell  into  the  background.  After  Joshua’s  death,  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  trenchant  turmoil  and  catastrophic 
chaos,  “every  man  did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own 
eyes.”  This  is  also  true  of  the  era  of  the  Judges.  Thus 
there  was  no  central  permanent  sanctuary.  There  was  no 
official  priesthood.  Every  man  could  act  as  his  own  priest. 
The  Mosaic  Law,  it  seems,  had  little  influence.  It  practi¬ 
cally  ceased  to  exist  for  Israel,  though,  no  doubt,  it  was 
properly  treasured  by  some  priestly  families  who  refused 
to  become  assimilated. 

It  may  be  concluded  that  though  politically  and  econom¬ 
ically,  due  to  the  puissant  pressure  of  circumstances,  there 
was  a  definite  tendency  toward  nationhood  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  united,  centralized  State,  religiously  there 
was  no  motive  operating  which  helped  the  movement  of 
unification  at  this  time. 

It  must  not  be  believed,  however,  that  Israel  at  no  time, 
during  these  ages,  acted  together.  In  “Judges”  two  occur¬ 
rences  are  cited  which  are  of  importance  to  our  consider¬ 
ation:  the  war,  under  Barak  and  Deborah,  against  the 
Arameans,  and  the  Civil  War  of  a  united  Israel  against 
Benjamin  because  of  the  latter’s  treatment  of  the  concu¬ 
bine  at  Gibeah.  In  the  former  war,  almost  all  the  tribes 
except  Judah  participated.  It  was  a  mighty  effort  against 
a  mighty  foe.  It  was,  however,  of  short  duration.  More 
interesting  is  the  second  case.  We  are  told  that  all  Israel 
was  roused  because  of  the  crime  of  Benjamin,  or  rather 
the  people  of  Gibeah.  When  punishment  was  demanded 
for  the  citizens  of  that  city  and  the  Benjaminites  refused 
the  request.  Civil  War  ensued — which  practically  de¬ 
stroyed  Benjamin  as  a  tribe.  For  us  the  important  point 
is  the  fact  that  the  rest  of  the  tribes  acted  as  a  unit — 
and  for  a  moral  purpose — not  merely  to  break  the  yoke 
of  a  burdensome  oppressor. 

We  cannot  agree  with  those  historians  who  try  to  dis¬ 
credit  this  event.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  crime  committed 
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by  the  Gibeans  was  regarded  as  such  an  heinous  and  cul¬ 
pable  act  that  the  self-respect  of  the  tribes,  appealed  to 
by  the  husband  of  the  victim,  demanded  a  proper  re¬ 
sponse.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  Semitic 
World  ill  treatment  of  guests  is  a  violation  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  law  of  conduct.  Inhospitality  is  regarded  as  a 
crime  and  is  severely  frowned  upon.  And  the  Israelites 
were  Semites. 

Moreover,  the  crimes  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  which 
caused  their  destruction  were  exactly  of  the  same  charac¬ 
ter.  This  shows  how  the  Semitic  World  regarded  such 
acts.  This  fact  helps  to  prove  that  the  Gibeah  incident  is 
historical.  Especially  so  since  Hosea  mentions  it  as  a  cul¬ 
pable  act.  “They  have  deeply  corrupted  themselves,  as  in 
the  days  of  Gibeah.”^ 

When  a  people  in  the  condition  in  which  Israel  found 
itself  in  those  days  is  willing  to  wage  war  for  a  moral 
cause,  without  deriving  therefrom  any  benefits,  it  cannot 
be  said  to  have  lost  its  sense  of  morality.  It  was  merely 
dormant.  It  needed  awakening.  It  needed  teachers  and 
leaders  to  show  it  the  proper  way.  These  came  forth  as  we 
shall  see  in  the  next  historical  period.  The  Judges  epoch 
then  may  be  said  to  be  the  dormant  era  of  Israel  from  a 
religious  standpoint,  though  there  were  active,  conscious 
efforts  made  for  political  harmony  and  resuscitation. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  how  the  political  condi¬ 
tions,  during  the  time  of  the  Judges,  forced  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people  the  necessity  of  organizing  a  central 
government  with  an  hereditary  kingship  at  the  head.  The 
climax  came  during  the  ascendancy  of  Samuel.  A  king 
was  actually  demanded  by  the  people.  Samuel  reluctantly 
granted  the  request. 

The  reasons  for  the  climax  just  at  this  time  are  easily 
accounted  for.  The  Philistines  had  now  become  the  dom¬ 
inant  foreign  foe  of  all  Israel.  Philistia  was  at  the  zenith 
of  its  power.  Its  ambitions  were  turned  towards  the  en¬ 
tire  territory  held  by  the  Tribes.  It  successfully  pushed 
forward  its  plans  for  the  subjugation  of  the  land.  It  de- 


"  See  Hosea  9:9. 
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feated  every  Israelitish  attempt  at  revolt.  Even  Samuel 
only  succeeded  in  preventing  further  Philistine  incursions. 
He  was  helpless  as  far  as  freeing  the  tributary  parts  of 
the  land  from  the  Philistine  yoke  was  concerned.  It  was  a 
critical  time  in  the  life  of  the  people.  This  crisis  brought 
matters  to  a  climax.  Moreover,  the  demand  for  a  Royal 
House  merely  became  articulate  at  this  point.  Potentially 
the  people  were  ready  for  the  kingship.  A  crisis  was  re¬ 
quired  to  compel  them  to  voice  their  feelings,  as  well  as  to 
force  the  existing  leaders  to  abide  by  the  wish  of  the  peo¬ 
ple. 

When  Samuel  decided  to  accede  to  the  people’s  will, 
new  problems  presented  themselves.  Who  was  to  be  the 
king?  What  tribe  was  to  furnish  the  king?  And  how  to 
obtain  the  allegiance  of  all  the  tribes  to  the  chosen  man? 

Samuel,  though  at  first  reluctant  to  make  such  radical 
changes  in  the  life  of  the  people,  once  he  decided  upon  a 
course  of  action,  with  characteristic  prophetic  insight, 
sought  to  safeguard  and  to  stabilize  the  innovated  insti¬ 
tution.  He  therefore  turned  to  the  smallest  and  weakest 
of  the  tribes  for  the  new  ruler.  Benjamin,  as  a  result  of 
the  Gibeah  incident,  had  been  reduced  to  practical  insig¬ 
nificance.  It  in  no  way  competed  for  supremacy  among 
the  tribes.  Therefore  it  had  no  special  interests  to  satisfy. 
Accordingly  the  more  influential  and  the  more  powerful 
groups  were  not  likely  to  be  so  jealous  and  so  invidious 
of  the  honored  tribe.  And  an  unknown  man  who  would 
prove  his  metal  would  be  more  likely  to  inspire  the  un¬ 
selfish  confidence  of  the  tribes.  There  was  a  greater  like¬ 
lihood  of  peaceful  co-operation,  if  all  the  jealousies  and 
interests  of  the  dominating  and  domineering  tribes  were 
submerged.  For  these  reasons,  we  believe,  Samuel  turned 
to  Benjamin  and  helped  to  choose  Saul  for  the  throne  of 
Israel. 

In  order  to  acquaint  the  people  with  the  privileges  and 
prerogatives  of  a  prince,  Samuel  told  them  quite  specifi¬ 
cally  the  obligations,  duties,  and  loyalties  they  assumed. 
He  acquainted  them  with  “the  manner  of  the  kingdom,” 
before  the  king  was  chosen  so  that  the  elected  ruler  should 
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have  the  right  to  make  demands  and  have  the  demands 
satisfied. 

That  Samuel  was  quite  justified  in  his  desire  for  the 
people  to  understand  the  customs  of  kings  and  in  his  fears 
with  regard  to  the  active  loyalties  of  the  entire  popula¬ 
tion  is  borne  out  by  the  facts.  For  we  are  told,  “Certain 
base  fellows  said,  ‘How  shall  this  man  save  us  T  And  they 
despised  him  and  brought  him  no  present.”'^ 

Saul,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  most  tragic  figure  among 
Biblical  characters.  He  was  entrusted  with  a  superhuman 
task.  He  was  expected  to  clear  Israelitish  territory  from 
all  enemies.  He  was  to  carry  on  warfare  without  an  or¬ 
ganized  army  and  without  war  materials.  There  were  no 
skilled  artisans  and  no  established  smithies  to  enable  the 
manufacture  of  weapons.  Yet  results  were  expected  of 
him.  The  king  was  chosen  to  bring  victory  to  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  Israel.  Despite  all  these  obstacles  he  bravely  went 
to  his  task.  He  fought  constantly  against  great  odds.  He, 
though,  in  the  end,  unsuccessful,  compelled  the  Philistines 
to  respect  Israelitish  valor  and  the  armies  of  Israel.  He 
was  an  undaunted,  heroic  soul  who  tried  his  level  best  to 
fulfill  the  expectations  of  his  people. 

Quite  unwittingly  and  quite  unconsciously  he  lost  the 
support  of  Samuel — a  severe  blow  to  his  prestige.  With 
this,  internal  dissension,  too,  came  to  the  fore.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  he  became  melancholy — and  often  mentally 
deranged?  What  man,  placed  in  his  position,  would  not 
become  unbalanced!  Who  could  withstand  such  shocks 
and  such  depreciation  without  becoming  moody  and  mo¬ 
rose  !  Yet  he  carried  on  until  death.  He  was  chosen  to  be 
a  warrior  king.  The  true  warrior  he  was — he  died  on  the 
battlefield  in  the  defense  of  his  country.  He  died  doing 
his  duty,  unappreciated  and  misunderstood.  He  was  in¬ 
deed  a  tragic  figure  and  a  mystic  character  whose  worth 
is  not  even  appreciated  today. 

We  have  already  seen  that  at  his  accession  to  the  throne 
there  were  already  certain  people  who  refused  to  recog¬ 
nize  Saul.  Further  evidence  of  his  weak  position  may  be 
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gleaned  from  this  fact.  When  Jonathan  was  adjudged 
guilty  of  death  by  Saul  because  of  the  former’s  uncon¬ 
scious  violation  of  the  latter’s  vow,  the  people  refused  to 
carry  out  his  command.  He  simply  had  to  change  the 
order.®  This  happened  when  Saul  was  in  his  full  glory. 

Another  factor  in  Saul’s  weak  political  position  was 
Samuel.  He  was  the  Israelitish  Warwick,  the  maker  of 
kings.  When  Samuel  decided  that  Saul’s  house  was  not 
worthy  to  be  the  hereditary  regal  dynasty  of  Israel,  he 
struck  at  the  very  foundation  of  Saul’s  power.  To  our 
mind,  the  secret  coronation  of  David^®  was  an  act  of 
treachery  and  disloyalty  that  can  in  no  way  be  justified. 
From  this  time  forth  David  was  Saul’s  competitor.  It  be¬ 
came  known  throughout  Israel  that  David  had  been 
anointed  king  by  Samuel.  Saul  knew  it.“  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  Israel  did  not  know  about  it.  What 
effect  this  act  had  upon  the  political  unity  of  Israel  is 
readily  understood.  Judah,  appreciating  the  benefits  that 
would  come  to  it  from  its  chosen  son,  quite  naturally  sym¬ 
pathized  with  the  ambitions  and  destiny  of  David. 

Another  weakness  in  the  political  fabric  of  Saul’s  reign 
was  the  fact  that  he  retained  Gibeah  of  Benjamin  as  the 
capital  of  his  kingdom.  This  city  could  not  lay  claim  to 
distinction  like  other  cities  in  Israel.  It  was  too  small  a 
place  to  draw  unto  itself  the  elites  of  Israel.  It  also  placed 
Saul  too  much  under  the  infiuence  of  his  kinsman.  It 
therefore  could  not  serve  as  a  unifying  center,  the  purpose 
of  all  national  capitals.  For  this,  however,  Saul  cannot  be 
blamed.  He  was  altogether  too  busy  with  more  important 
national  tasks  to  think  of  strengthening  his  own  politi¬ 
cal  position. 

His  tribesmen  became  the  most  important  officials  in 
the  kingdom.^-  The  chieftains  of  the  other  tribes  were 
jealous  of  this  favoritism.  In  this  connection,  it  is  of  im¬ 
portance  to  remember  that  the  tribal  organizations  re¬ 
mained  intact.  Upon  these  organizations  was  superim¬ 
posed  the  kingship. 

'•*  See  I  Sam.  14:45. 

See  I  Sam.  Ch.  16. 

"  I  Sam.  20:31,  22:8. 

'-See  I  Sam.  22:6. 
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This  preferment  of  his  fellow-Benjaminites  was  dan¬ 
gerous.  '  This  became  apparent  when  David  became  an  in¬ 
fluential  court  official.  The  Benjaminites  regarded  him 
as  an  intruder.  And  in  no  small  degree  were  they  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  alienated  relationship  between  Saul  and 
David.  The  latter  was  a  rival  whom  they  dreaded.  They 
intrigued  to  get  rid  of  him.  Psalm  59,  we  believe,  illus¬ 
trates  the  intrigues  that  prevailed  in  Saul’s  court — ^the 
scheming  and  plotting  that  was  resorted  to  in  order  to 
gain  favor  and  power. 

Saul  committed  two  mistakes  which  helped  David.  The 
first  was  the  execution  of  the  priests  of  Nob.  This  gave 
to  David  and  his  followers  a  halo  of  martyrdom.  They 
now  regarded  themselves  as  the  champions  of  a  moral 
cause — ^the  avengers  of  a  foul  deed.  The  second  was  the 
persecution  of  the  Gibeonites.  This  was  probably  done 
because  of  some  dissatisfaction  with  the  native  Amoritish 
heathens.  Either  he  suspected  them  of  disloyality  and 
treachery  in  his  constant  campaigns  against  the  Philis¬ 
tines  or  perhaps  his  religious  zeal  prompted  him  to  carry 
out  the  Law  by  cleansing  the  land  from  heathens  as  he 
cleansed  it  from  soothsayers  and  magicians.  Whatever 
the  reason  these  policies  no  doubt  strengthened  David’s 
popularity. 

Nevertheless  despite  all  these  elements  which  tended 
to  create  political  discord  and  confusion,  there  was  no  re¬ 
bellion  in  Saul’s  reign.  We  believe  this  speaks  volumes 
for  Saul’s  personality  and  ability.  (Even  in  Solomon’s 
reign — ^the  Golden  Age  of  the  Monarchy — ^there  was  in¬ 
ternal  strife.)  He  organized  his  people  for  war,  and  his 
deeds  roused  the  sympathy  and  loyalty  of  Israel,  despite 
all  drawbacks  and  handicaps.  He  fell  fighting  the  enemy 
while  his  rival  was  safe  in  his  foe’s  land.  A  fairer  under¬ 
standing  of  his  task  and  his  problems  he  certainly  de¬ 
serves.  Truly  justice  requires  a  revaluation  of  his  char¬ 
acter. 

It  is  essential  for  a  proper  understanding  of  the  history 
of  the  Samuel-Saul  age  to  take  cognizance  of  the  religious 
revival  that  began  at  this  time.  Something  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  life  of  Israel  during  the  era  of  the  Judges  has 
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already  been  depicted.  Samuel  introduced  a  new  force  in 
the  religion  of  Israel ;  prophecy. 

For  our  purposes,  it  makes  very  little  difference  what 
the  character  of  the  early  prophets  and  the  form  of  their 
prophecies  were.  Whatever  prophecy  at  this  time  denoted, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  revitalized  the  religious  life  of 
the  people.  It  attempted  to  purge  the  YHWH  worship 
from  the  gross  foreign  dross  that  had  accumulated  about 
it  during  the  ages.  As  such  it  was  a  distinct  contribution 
to  the  faith  of  Israel. 

Samuel,  it  seems,  founded  the  prophetic  guild  and 
guided  it  during  its  early  development  into  a  permanent 
organization.  This  group  of  men  undertook  to  teach  the 
God-idea  in  its  pure  Hebraic  character  in  contrast  with 
the  Canaanitish  concepts.  A  return  to  the  pure  laws  of 
Israel  was  also  part  of  their  programme.  They  introduced 
a  religious  revival.  Based  as  this  religious  renaissance 
was  upon  the  pristine  national  cult,  it  was  bound  also  to 
rouse  the  national  sentiments  of  the  tribes. 

We  believe  that  it  is  correct  to  hold  that  this  prophetic 
activity  which  ushered  in  the  religious  renaissance  played 
a  very  important  part  in  the  movement  to  establish  the 
monarchy.  Saul,  after  Samuel  anointed  him  king  of 
Israel,  was  also  initiated  into  the  prophetic  school  at  the 
latter’s  request.  Saul  no  doubt  carried  into  effect  the  re¬ 
forms  of  the  prophetic  advocates.  We  know  that  at  least 
in  one  case  he  had  “put  away  those  that  divined  by  a 
ghost  or  a  familiar  spirit  out  of  the  land.”  It  is  safe  to 
assume  therefore  that  many  other  Canaanitish  practices 
were  outlawed. 

David,  when  he  fled  from  the  Court,  went  to  Ramah 
where  Samuel  no  doubt  introduced  him  into  the  prophetic 
circles.  Henceforth  David  became  the  protege  of  this 
group.  Saul  had  already  become  a  ^'persona  non  grata** 
with  them,  due  to  Samuel’s  influence. 

The  reason  for  Samuel’s  rejection  of  Saul  is  clearly 
stated  in  the  First  Book  of  Samuel.  Somehow  we  believe 
that  the  reason  lies  imbedded  in  the  narrative.  Saul  re¬ 
fused  to  play  second  fiddle.  He  wanted  to  be  king  in  fact. 
He  wanted  to  be  responsible  for  his  own  policies  and  their 
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execution.  This  quite  naturally  meant  that  Samuel  was 
relegated  to  an  inferior  position.  In  the  contest  between 
two  such  personalities,  compromise  was  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  Saul  dismissed  Samuel  from  the  Court  altogether 
and  assumed  sole  and  full  leadership  of  the  kingdom. 
Samuel  countered  by  setting  up  David  as  a  rival  to  the 
Saul  Dynasty. 

We  fully  appreciate  that  this  is  a  mere  theory.  But, 
when  it  is  realized  that  the  Biblical  historical  books,  as 
already  stated,  present  a  definite  philosophy  of  history 
and  not  historical  narrative  as  such,  this  supposition  is 
not  altogether  without  basis  in  the  Biblical  records. 

Thus  the  religious  revival,  introduced  by  Samuel  and 
his  disciples,  at  first  encouraged  and  strengthened  the  na¬ 
tional  renaissance  which  expressed  itself  in  the  demand 
for  and  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom.  During  Saul’s 
reign,  however,  prophecy  became  a  divisive  and  disunit¬ 
ing  force,  in  that  it  took,  in  the  main,  David’s  part  against 
Saul. 

With  the  death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  David,  who  had 
been  in  safety  in  Philistia  during  the  entire  war,  was, 
upon  his  return  to  Judah,  at  once  proclaimed  king  of  that 
territory  by  his  followers  and  tribesmen.  At  the  same 
time,  Abner,  a  kinsman  of  Saul  and  his  commander-in- 
chief,  placed  on  the  throne  of  Israel,  Ishbosheth,  Saul’s 
only  surviving  son,  a  cripple.  The  two  kings  were  mere 
pawns.  The  powers  behind  the  thrones  were  the  immedi¬ 
ate  kinsmen  of  the  royal  houses  who  were  in  charge  of  the 
respective  military  forces,  Abner  and  Joab.  During  this 
period  unity  ceased.  Civil  war  was  waged.  Intrigues  and 
coups  d'  etat  were  the  order  of  the  day. 

David,  resourceful  and  diplomatic,  backed  by  a  group 
of  loyal,  brave  and  tried  warriors,  roused  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  all  Israel.  He  could  be  depended  upon  to  carry  on 
the  fight  against  the  Philistines  which  Saul  had  unavail- 
ingly  but  ceaselessly  carried  forward.  So  that  after  the 
death  of  both  Ishbosheth  and  Abner,  it  was  quite  an  easy 
matter  for  David  to  be  chosen  king  of  the  “United  King¬ 
dom.” 
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During  these  seven  years  of  rivalry  and  jealousy,  in¬ 
trigues  and  civil  war,  the  old  separatist  tendencies  again 
became  dynamic.  Quite  naturally !  Only  the  presence  and 
the  pressure  of  the  Philistines  compelled  harmony.  Israel 
had  this  alternative :  either  to  carry  on  the  war  of  libera¬ 
tion  which  necessitated  a  centralized  kingdom,  or  local 
autonomy  but  with  it  foreign  subjugation.  Fortunately, 
Israel  chose  the  former  course.  Hence  David  was  ac¬ 
cepted  as  king  through  a  treaty. His  ambition  realized, 
David  proceeded  to  strengthen  his  position  by  avoiding 
the  mistakes  of  his  predecessor  and  by  drawing  together 
the  various  groups  into  a  firmer  allegiance  to  the  mon¬ 
archy. 

First  was  the  question  of  a  Capital.  David  realized  that 
Hebron  was  altogether  too  far  South  to  become  the  politi¬ 
cal  center  of  his  dominions.  There  was  still  another  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  Judaic  city.  Hebron  was  part  of  Judah.  As 
such  it  would  hardly  be  recognized  by  the  other  cities  of 
Israel  because  of  their  prevailing  innate  jealousy  and 
rivalry. 

A  neutral  place  was  required.  A  city  that  heretofore 
played  no  role  in  the  struggles  of  Israel.  Jerusalem  was 
the  location  that  had  all  these  advantages.  It  was  more 
centrally  located.  It  was  not  as  yet  part  of  Israel.  The 
forces  of  all  Israel  were  employed  in  its  conquest.  It  was 
therefore,  a  city  that  belonged  to  all  Israel.  Hence  it  had 
the  possibilities  of  rallying  all  Israel  to  itself  factually 
and  sentimentally. 

The  Jebusites  in  their  stronghold  were  a  wedge  be¬ 
tween  Northern  and  Southern  Israelitish  territory.  It 
was  extremely  dangerous  to  permit  a  foreign  tribe  to  be 
so  dominantly  and  strategically  situated.  Wise  states¬ 
manship,  too,  dictated  its  subjugation.  It  was  moreover 
a  clever  political  gesture.  Its  conquest — David’s  first  suc¬ 
cessful  military  venture — roused  and  instilled  confidence 
in  the  new  chieftain.  It  served  as  a  good  omen.  There¬ 
with  he  immediately  proved  his  worth. 

Jerusalem  still  had  another  advantage.  It  was  a  natural 
fortress,  almost  impregnable  when  artificially  improved. 

See  II  Sam.  5:3. 
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David,  up  to  the  accession  of  the  throne  of  all  Israel,  was 
a  vassal  of  Philistia.  He  knew  that  he  would  have  to  war 
with  his  overlords  to  a  definite  end,  just  as  Saul  had  been 
forced  to  do.  Under  such  conditions,  it  was  extremely  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  possess  a  strong  citadel  of  the  Jerusalem 
type  in  which  to  take  refuge,  when  the  need  should  arise. 
It  is  therefore  quite  understandable  why  the  first  official 
act  of  the  new  Monarch  was  to  conquer  the  Jebusites  and 
Jerusalem. 

Nor  was  David  satisfied  with  making  Jerusalem  merely 
the  political  metropolis  of  the  land.  He  very  wisely  re¬ 
alized  that  in  Israel  an  ordinary  political  focus  would  not 
become  altogether  the  national  rallying  point  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  He  therefore  proceeded  to  make  Jerusalem  the  re¬ 
ligious  center  of  the  Tribes  as  well.  He  brought  the  classic 
“Ark  of  God”  to  his  Capital.  Wherever  this  symbol  of 
God’s  Presence  was  found,  the  religion  of  Israel  became 
concentrated  and  localized. 

Thus  Jerusalem  became  the  religious  and  political  cen¬ 
ter  of  Israel,  in  addition  to  the  national  arsenal  and 
stronghold.  It  was  the  symbol  of  the  new,  united  mon¬ 
archy.  It  was  Hebraized  through  and  by  the  efforts  of 
the  new  kingdom.  It  solidified  and  centralized  the  patri¬ 
otic  and  religious  feelings  of  the  people.  It  became  an  ele¬ 
mental,  primary  force  in  Israelitish  unity. 

A  second  primary  element  in  the  process  of  unification 
of  Israel,  during  David’s  administration,  was  the  waging 
of  war.  There  is  no  need  to  elongate  the  discussion  of  the 
effects  of  war  upon  the  consolidating  of  the  inner  ranks 
of  peoples.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  liberating  wars 
which  are  carried  on  against  a  haughty  and  domineering 
foe  to  obtain  national  independence.  The  war  with  the 
Philistines  was  of  such  a  character.  And  because  of  its 
victorious  results,  Israel  was  welded  into  a  real  nation, 
unified  and  consolidated,  shot  through  with  a  keen  na¬ 
tional  patriotism. 

When  freedom  from  the  Philistine  Confederacy  had 
been  won  and  David  was  an  independent  Sovereign,  the 
well  organized  military  machine  was  used  to  extend  thr 
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boundaries  of  Israel.  As  so  often  happens  in  the  history 
of  humanity,  national  independence  leads  to  imperialism. 
Armies  must  be  employed.  They  are  a  terrible  burden 
when  kept  at  home.  Conquests  enrich  the  people  and  keep 
them  satisfied  and  content. 

David  was  conscious  of  the  benefits  that  would  accrue 
to  him  from  such  a  foreign  policy.  He,  accordingly,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  methodical  conquest  of  the  neighboring 
lands.  He  extended  his  sway  in  every  direction.  He  built 
up  an  extensive  empire  which  for  the  moment  bound  Is¬ 
rael  closer  to  him,  but  had  within  it  dormant  seers  of  dis¬ 
aster. 

There  is  no  need  to  apologize  for  these  conquests.  In  all 
probability  safety  demanded  such  procedure.  Israel  was 
ever  a  disliked  people.  And  its  neighbors  would  have,  and 
probably  did  use,  every  opportunity  to  injure  the  budding 
monarchy.  Moreover,  if  such  wars  are  still  the  ordinary 
practice  at  the  present  time,  there  is  actually  no  need  to 
justify  them  when  they  occurred  about  three  millennia 
ago. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Israel,  as 
a  result  of  these  wars  of  conquest,  was  still  further  na¬ 
tionalized.  The  House  of  David  became  the  symbol  of 
freedom  and  victory  and  prosperity.  Loyalty  to  the  na¬ 
tional  government  superseded  tribal  solidarity.  Allegiance 
to  David  as  sovereign  became  more  important  than  fealty 
to  the  tribal  group. 

There  is  yet  one  more  factor  that  helped  in  the  process 
of  nationalization  at  this  time.  This  factor  was  prophecy. 
We  have  already  pointed  out  that  as  a  result  of  Samuel’s 
infiuence  the  prophetic  guilds  supported  David  even  dur¬ 
ing  the  lifetime  of  Saul.  When  David  became  king  of  the 
entire  folk,  they  continued  to  support  him,  his  policies 
and  his  programme. 

While  there  is  very  little  information  about  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  prophets  at  thisi  period,  the  fact  that  Nathan 
and  Gad  were  attached  to  tne  Court  and  had  easy  access 
to  the  Monarch  would  seem  to  indicate  that  prophecy  was 
just  as  dynamic  an  influence  in  the  religion  of  Israel  dur¬ 
ing  David’s  government  as  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Saul. 
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Since  no  opposition  from  the  prophets  is  recorded 
against  David’s  national  policies  it  is  logical  to  assume 
that  the  government  and  the  prophets  co-operated  to  the 
full.  While  their  position  may  not  have  been  on  a  par 
with  that  of  Samuel  their  importance  and  their  influence 
must  nevertheless  have  been  potent. 

Their  support  was  essential  to  David  in  order  that  the 
religious  renaissance  which  they  sponsored  should  be 
linked  with  the  national  government,  thereby  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  monarchy.  At  the  same  time  the  religious  revival 
would  be  more  effective  and  more  thorough,  if  the  popular 
national  hero  would  make  it  part  of  his  governmental 
policy.  Therefore,  we  assume,  that  the  prophets  and 
David  co-operated.  For,  their  purposes — his  and  theirs — 
were  fundamentally  identical,  the  nationalization  of  the 
religion  and  the  sentiments  of  the  people.  Thus  prophecy 
continued  to  play  its  role  in  cementing  the  national  life 
of  the  people. 

As  a  result  of  all  these  forces  working  together,  the 
first  half  of  David’s  reign  passed  without  a  ripple  on  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  internal  life  of  the  kingdom.  But 
beneath  the  surface  trouble  was  brewing.  As  long  as  war, 
that  terrible  internal  harmonizer,  was  waged,  there  was 
no  possibility  for  any  disturbance.  As  soon,  however,  as 
Mars  receded  to  the  background,  disturbances  and  dis¬ 
loyalty  made  their  appearance  in  strange  and  unsuspected 
sources. 

The  period  of  unification  and  nationalization  was  too 
short  to  permit  complete  eradication  of  small  evils  which 
possessed  tremendous  potentialities  to  stir  up  strife  in 
critical  moments.  The  very  processes  of  unification  them¬ 
selves  contained  within  them  elements  of  danger.  During 
the  rush  of  events  these  were  not  noticed  and  therefore 
not  eradicated. 

The  moment  the  stress  of  events  eased,  the  war  con¬ 
formity  disappeared.  The  moment  the  ogre  of  disharmony 
raised  its  head  at  one  point,  all  the  vestiges  of  the  pre¬ 
war  petty  jealousies  became  resuscitated.  To  these  were 
added  the  offal  of  the  new  developments. 
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At  first,  David  was  faced  with  court  intrigues  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  employing  his  own  clansmen  solely  in  his  official 
family.  Each  official  tried  to  get  behind  the  “boom”  of 
some  prince  who  aspired  to  the  throne.  For  at  this  time 
the  kingship  was  not  as  yet  hereditary  in  the  first  bom 
son.  It  was  open  to  all  the  princes  of  the  regal  family. 
Therefore  the  general  tumult  and  rush  for  recognition. 
Even  the  prophets  participated  quite  naturally  in  this 
general  melee. 

Despite  David’s  reticence  to  take  note  of  this  mean  side 
of  his  court  life,  he  was  forced  to  take  cognizance  of  it. 
He  even  had  to  take  part  in  the  political  struggle  that  en¬ 
sued.  The  result  was  open  rebellion  on  the  part  of  two 
princes — Absalom  and  Adonijah. 

The  first  waged  an  open  war  against  his  father.  The 
handsome  Absalom  succeeded  in  bringing  under  his  ban¬ 
ner  practically  the  entire  kingdom.  He  was  almost  victori¬ 
ous.  With  his  death  the  rebellion  naturally  collapsed.  But 
David  obtained  peace  only  after  he  promised  to  supplant 
his  brave  and  able  military  chief,  Joab,  by  Amasah,  the 
military  leader  of  the  rebel  forces. 

The  extent  of  this  rebellion  clearly  illustrates  that  dis¬ 
content  was  widespread.  People  do  not  rebel  without 
cause,  particularly  against  a  monarch  of  David’s  type  and 
popularity.  We  believe  that  the  monopoly  by  the  Davidic 
family  and  by  the  Judaeans  of  all  the  honorable  and  lucra¬ 
tive  political  positions  in  the  empire  was  the  cause  of  a 
deep-seated  unrest  and  dissatisfaction.  Some  discontent 
was  also  caused  by  an  incoherent  method  of  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  affairs  of  the  government.  It  seems  that  the 
men  of  Israel  had  to  come  to  Jerusalem  to  adjust  as  well 
as  to  adjudicate  various  matters,  probably  due  to  the  de¬ 
sire  of  David  to  make  his  capital  the  center  of  his  admin¬ 
istrative  machinery.  At  all  events,  Absalom  did  succeed 
in  stealing  “the  hearts  of  the  men  of  Israel.” 

Before  the  rebellion,  Joab  and  his  court  party  were 
quite  friendly  with  Absalom.  The  general  was  responsible 
for  his  return  to  Jerusalem  from  exile,  and  his  reinstate¬ 
ment  in  the  official  life  of  the  Court.  Yet  this  group  were 
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the  staunch  supporters  of  David  during  the  Civil  War. 
They  were  responsible  for  David’s  military  and  diplomatic 
victories.  They  restored  him  to  the  throne  in  Jerusalem. 

When  Adonijah,  however,  planned  his  coup  d'  etat  this 
court  clique  were  his  powerful  and  influential  supporters. 
This  change  of  front  is  not  explained  in  the  Biblical  texts. 
But  we  venture  the  opinion  that  they  were  perfectly  loyal 
at  all  times  to  David  with  whom  they  suffered  and  tri¬ 
umphed.  They,  however,  preferred  Adonijah  to  Solomon 
for  the  kingship.  Since  this  anti-Solomonic  attitude  in 
no  way  jeopardized  the  safety  of  David’s  person  nor  his 
throne,  their  loyalty  and  allegiance  cannot  be  questioned. 
They  intended  to  confront  the  aged  king  with  a  fait  ac¬ 
compli  to  use  a  modern  diplomatic  term,  in  order  that 
their  favorite  prince  succeed  to  the  throne. 

These  princely  uprisings  were  augmented  by  the  rebel¬ 
lion,  led  by  the  Benjaminite  Sheba  ben  Bichri.  This  out¬ 
break,  too,  was  caused  by  David’s  unwise  partiality  and 
preferment  policy  towards  Judah.  While  this  outbreak 
was  unimportant  and  inconsequential,  it  nevertheless  is  of 
extreme  interest  to  us.  It  demonstrates  the  attitude  of 
Saul’s  kin  towards  David.  Bitter  hostility  is  clearly  evi¬ 
dent  in  his  assumption  of  leadership  to  influence  Israel’s 
desertion  of  David. 

This  hostile  attitude  of  the  Benjaminites  towards  the  re¬ 
gal  family  is  further  brought  out  by  the  Baharim  episode. 
There,  while  David  was  fleeing  Jerusalem  to  find  refuge 
from  Absalom,  Shimei  ben  Gera,  a  relative  of  Saul,  cursed 
and  insulted  the  fugitive  king.  This  daring  deed  was  of 
course  committed  when  David  was  helpless  and  powerless. 
But  it  is  a  significant  symptom. 

Another  illustration  of  David’s  fear  and  suspicion  of 
the  restlessness  and  activities  of  the  remnant  of  the  for¬ 
mer  dynasty  is  the  attitude  of  the  king  towards  Ziba’s 
conspiracy.^*  The  fact  that  this  conspiring  bondman  was 
believed,  shows  that  the  king,  at  least,  felt  that  Saul’s 
family  was  again  active  in  national  affairs  and  opposed 
to  him  and  his  family. 


See  II  Sam.  Ch.  16. 
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All  this  opposition  was  dormant  and  impotent,  as  al¬ 
ready  stated,  during  the  years  of  warfare.  It  would  have 
meant  instant  and  immediate  execution  for  anyone  who 
dared  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  government.  With 
peace,  conditions  changed.  All  the  inimical  and  divisive 
powers  and  influences  came  to  the  surface.  David  over¬ 
came  them  all  by  the  able  assistance  of  Joab’s  unrelent¬ 
ing  statesmanship  and  heroic  capacities.  But,  for  us,  the 
fact  that  troublous  turbulences  existed,  is  all  important, 
significant,  and  difinitive. 

We  may  safely  conclude  that  all  was  not  so  harmonious 
and  peaceful  during  David’s  regime  as  is  generally  be¬ 
lieved.  Quite  the  contrary  seems  to  be  the  truth !  A  criti¬ 
cal  analysis  of  the  Biblical  books  reveals  definite  signs  of 
division  and  disharmony,  civil  war  and  rebellion  during 
this  period.  Before  we  leave  David  we  must  point  out 
several  situations  which,  while  comparatively  unimpor¬ 
tant  for  our  problem  at  this  time,  became  tremendously 
important  and  significant  in  the  Solomonic  Era. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  toward  the  end  of  David’s 
reign  began  the  process  of  favoring  the  commercial  ex¬ 
panse  of  the  kingdom  at  the  expense  of  the  agricultural 
community.  When  David  had  established  internal  peace 
throughout  his  lands  he  was  the  ruler  of  an  extensive  em¬ 
pire.  Empires,  generally  speaking,  by  the  very  nature  of 
their  existence,  are  commercial  institutions  backed  by 
military  force.  Some  proof  for  this  supposition  may  be 
gleaned  from  the  Bible. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  told  that  David,  despite  Joab’s 
protest  and  against  his  advice,  insisted  that  a  census  of 
the  kingdom  be  taken.  Why?  Several  reasons  present 
themselves.  He  was  anxious  to  learn  the  number  of  his 
subjects  either  for  military  purposes,  or  for  economic 
aims,  perhaps  for  both.  At  all  events,  David  felt  the 
need  for  this  information  to  conform  his  dominions  to  the 
new  situation  that  was  being  initiated  at  this  time. 

Secondly,  we  are  informed  that  David^®  had,  towards 
the  end  of  his  kingship,  an  officer  who  supervised  the 
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tributary  labor,  the  levies.  Incidentally,  Adoram  was  the 
officer,  who,  at  this  time,  must  have  been  a  very  young 
man.  He  still  held  this  post  when  Rehoboam  ascended 
the  throne.  He  was  the  official  who  was  killed  by  the  Is¬ 
raelites  when  he  came  to  perform  his  official  duties  at  the 
command  of  his  royal  lord.  He  was  the  first  victim  of  the 
rebellion. 

The  fact  that  this  post  already  existed  in  David’s  time, 
is  extremely  significant.  Here  we  have  the  beginnings  of 
the  economic  policies  which  Solomon  carried  out  with 
such  disastrous  results.  Thus  our  contention  that  historic 
effects  have  long  antecedents  is  fully  tested  by  the  facts 
of  history. 

When  David  died  he  left  Solomon  an  empire  which 
seemed  at  peace  and  in  prosperity.  But  we  believe  that 
beneath  the  apparent  calm  and  serenity  were  current  vital 
forces  which  were  already  undermining  the  very  founda¬ 
tion  of  his  heritage. 

Solomon  is  generally  blamed  for  the  “division.”  He 
alone  is  held  responsible  for  the  catastrophe  that  ensued. 
A  proper  study  of  history  reveals  that,  while  he  largely 
and  profusely  contributed  towards  the  debacle  because 
of  his  temperament  and  policies,  he  was  the  child  of  his 
time  and  a  victim  of  circumstances.  He  simply  carried 
forward  policies  already  initiated.  His  guilt  is  thereby 
considerably  mitigated. 

Solomon’s  first  regal  acts  were  quite  ominous.  They 
pictured  the  man’s  character.  They  portrayed  his  willful 
absoluteness.  His  determination  to  govern  despotically 
and  uncompromisingly.  He  is  a  typical  monarch  to  whom 
human  life  is  valueless.  His  will,  his  power,  is  the  dom¬ 
inant  factor  in  every  situation. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  Solomon  became  the  ruler 
of  Israel  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  David  and  not 
through  popular  choice.  He  was  crowned  sovereign  even 
during  his  father’s  lifetime.  His  elevation  to  the  king- 
ship  was  hastened  by  Adonijah’s  intrigues  to  obtain  the 
throne  for  himself. 

Immediately  after  David’s  death,  Solomon  proceeded  to 
destroy  the  power  and  influence  of  his  opponents  by  exe- 
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cution  and  exile.  Accordingly,  the  most  influential  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Adonijah  party,  who  were  the  bulwarks  of 
David’s  power,  Joab,  Adonijah  and  Abiathar,  were  ren¬ 
dered  powerless  to  do  any  mischief.  The  first  two  were 
executed.  The  latter  was  dismissed  from  office  and  exiled. 

To  consolidate  his  power  all  the  more  he  devised  a  plan 
to  destroy  the  last  survivor  of  the  superseded  dynasty. 
Shimei  ben  Gera  was  first  compelled  to  live  in  the  Capital 
under  surveillance,  and  on  a  mere  pretext,  executed.  With 
him  ends  the  story  of  Saul’s  family. 

In  order  to  control  his  kingdom  more  thoroughly  and 
more  absolutely,  he  reorganized  his  dominions.  He  abol¬ 
ished  all  tribal  authority  and  representation.  He  thereby 
refused  to  recognize  the  tribal  divisions.  For  administra¬ 
tive  purposes  he  divided  the  kingdom  into  twelve  divisions 
or  provinces.’'*  This  interpretation  of  this  verse  is  also 
held  by  Kimhi.  He  states  that  the  twelve  governors 
(enumerated  on  the  fourth  chapter  of  First  Kings)  were 
not  appointed  for  the  respective  twelve  tribes.  They  were 
the  chiefs  of  provinces.'* 

Perhaps  this  tendency  on  the  part  of  Solomon  to  cen¬ 
tralize  his  political  power  (by  removing  all  hostile  opposi¬ 
tion)  may  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  he  alone  of  all  the 
Israelitish  kings  up  to  that  time  came  to  the  throne  as  a 
prince  and  not  as  a  citizen,  elevated  to  the  throne  by  the 
will  and  choice  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Saul  was  chosen  by 
the  people.  David  was  acclaimed  first  by  Judah  and  then, 
through  tribal  negotiations,  he  w’as  accepted  by  all  Israel. 
Solomon  became  king  by  the  choice  and  will  of  David.  He 
was  therefore  not  subject  to  popular  opinion  and  ignorant 
of  popular  prejudices.  Hence  he  had  no  scruples  to  de¬ 
stroy  any  institution  which  hampered  his  plans. 

His  tyrannical  absoluteness  may  also  have  been. due  to 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  prince,  a  privileged,  unbridled  char¬ 
acter  who  holds  in  contempt  ordinary  folk.  Therefore  as 
king  he  was  domineering  and  autocratic.  A  people  which 

Kings  4:8. 

“These  are  the  names  of  the  twelve  governors” — “Each  one 
was  not  appointed  for  a  particular  tribe,  but  over  one  of  the  12 
divisions  in  which  Eretz  Israel  was  divided.” 
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selected  a  king  because  of  compelling  circumstances  can¬ 
not  be  whipped  into  submissive  subjects  by  the  legal  en¬ 
actments  of  an  autocrat.  Submit  it  did.  But  when  the  op¬ 
portunity  presented  itself,  it  threw  off  the  autocracy  with 
one  sweeping  stroke. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  these  political  acts  caused 
tremendous  and  widespread  dissatisfaction. 

Having  become  the  absolute  ruler  of  the  people,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  reorganize  the  country  economically.  He,  as 
has  been  seen,  divided  the  land  into  twelve  provinces  for 
taxation  purposes.  As  his  plans  matured  and  developed, 
the  needs  of  the  exchequer  increased.  His  impositions, 
consequently,  became  heavier  and  more  burdensome. 
Taxes  were  not  sufficient  for  his  needs,  so  he  organized 
state  monopolies  to  control  the  trade  with  Ophir,  and  the 
horse  market  with  Egypt  in  order  to  increase  the  regal 
revenues. 

People  in  antiquity  were  not  essentially  different  from 
present  day  folk,  especially  when  their  incomes  are  con¬ 
cerned.  How  the  farmers  of  Palestine  looked  upon  these 
exactions  is  quite  conceivable.  The  suspicion  and  the 
jealousy  and  the  envy  of  the  agricultural  classes  (the 
vast  majority  of  the  population)  of  the  new  life  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  which  assumed  more  and  more  the  character  of  a 
cosmopolitan  commercial  metropolis,  became  woefully  ag¬ 
gravated.  They  had  to  foot  the  bill  for  the  Capital’s  lux¬ 
urious  life. 

The  people’s  entire  attitude  towards  the  imperial  policy 
changed.  During  the  reign  of  David  this  policy  enriched 
them.  Now  they  had  to  finance  the  imperial  policy.  This 
is  the  constant  trend  of  all  Imperialism.  In  the  end,  the 
masses  pay  for  the  beneficiaries  from  imperialism.  Nat¬ 
urally  this  was  not  conducive  to  steadfast  loyalty  and 
friendly  feelings  towards  the  ruling  family. 

This  ill  feeling  was  augmented  by  the  fact  that  the 
lands  controlled  by  the  royal  family  and  their  Judaic 
favorites,  such  as  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  and  Hebron, 
were  exempt  from  taxation  altogether.  These  southern 
cities  and  their  surrounding  lands  were  not  included  in 
the  list  of  provinces  that  were  to  contribute  towards  the 
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support  of  the  national  treasury.  These  lands  were  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  David  family  and  their  clansmen.  Hence  they 
were  tax  free. 

This  meant  that  those  people  who  wholly  benefited  from 
the  new  commercial  enterprises  and  plans  contributed 
nothing  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  system.  While 
the  northern  agricultural  communities  who  profited  very 
little,  if  anything  at  all,  had  to  bear  the  entire  financial 
burden  for  the  Solomonic  commercial  empire.  An  almost 
perfect  parallelism  to  the  Feudalism  of  the  Middle  Ages 
and  in  fact  to  all  despotic  empires.  What  a  ready-made 
argument  for  agitators  to  keep  burning  the  fires  of  dis¬ 
content  ! 

Solomon,  in  accordance  with  ancient  usages  of  Oriental 
Monarchs,  was  a  great  builder.  He  built  palaces  and  cas¬ 
tles,  arsenals  and  fortifications  as  well  as  the  Temple.  For 
this  purpose  he  was  in  need  of  labor  as  well  as  money.  To 
obtain  the  necessary  labor  he  enslaved  the  native  popula¬ 
tions  of  Palestine,^*  and  imposed  upon  Israel  the  burden¬ 
some  task  of  helping  in  the  required  hard  labor.^® 

There  is  evidently  in  the  Biblical  text  a  contradiction. 
In  one  place  the  native  populations  only,  are  said  to  have 
been  subject  to  “Mas”^’*;  in  another,^®  the  term- “Mas”  is 
also  applied  to  Israel.  In  both  cases  forced  labor  was  ex¬ 
acted,  for  this  is  what  “Mas”  means.  Israel  in  Egypt  was 
subject  to  just  that  sort  of  treatment.  Their  overseers  are 
called  “Sorei  taskmasters — or  governors  of  the 

levy.  And  in  Egypt,  too,  they  were  requisitioned  for  build¬ 
ing  purposes. 

It  is  generally  held  that  Solomon  temporarily  enslaved 
the  Israelites,  to  the  number  of  30,000,  to  help  in  the 
building  of  the  Temple  and  in  the  other  beautifying  plans 
that  were  contemplated  for  Jerusalem.  While  the  native 
stocks  were  permanently  enslaved  to  labor  on  the  numer¬ 
ous  building  projects  which  were  undertaken. 

We  cannot  agree  with  Josephus,  who  held  that  the  Is¬ 
raelites  did  not  regard  this  temporary  enslavement  as  a 

18  See  I  Kin^s  9:20,  22. 

10  I  Kings  5:28,  30. 

20  Exodus  1:11. 
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hardship.  We  believe  that  they  not  only  keenly  resented 
this  edict,  but  that  they  also  passively  objected  to  the  en¬ 
slavement  of  the  natives.  At  this  time  the  most  cordial 
and  friendly  relationship  existed  between  the  two  groups 
of  people.  Intermarriage  and  religious  syncretism,  that 
were  integral  parts  of  Palestinian  life,  made  it  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  distinguish  a  native  from  an  Israelite.  There¬ 
fore  we  hold  that  this  knavish  policy  considerably  con¬ 
tributed  towards  the  final  debacle. 

There  yet  remains  Solomon’s  religious  policy.  This,  too, 
contributed  towards  the  alienation  of  the  people  from  the 
Davidic  dynasty.  The  building  of  the  Temple,  while  in 
itself  the  most  important  landmark  in  pre-exilic  Biblical 
history,  with  the  exception  of  the  literary  prophets, 
weakened  the  empire. 

If  one  adopts  the  critical  view  that,  at  that  time,  there 
was  no  ideal,  even,  for  one  central  sanctuary,  priestly 
opposition  would  make  itself  felt  to  the  full.  In  addition, 
the  local  pride  of  the  various  cities  would  be  definitely  an¬ 
tagonized.  There  can  be  no  question  that  with  the  Temple 
in  Jerusalem,  under  royal  patronage  and  regal  munifi¬ 
cence,  the  High  Places,  the  Bemoth,  would  fade  into  in¬ 
significance.  The  Temple  would  replace  all  the  local 
fanes  in  a  short  time.  The  priests  and  the  towns  would 
lose  their  income,  their  power,  and  their  prestige.  With¬ 
out  the  doctrine  of  a  Central  Sanctuary  in  existence,  this 
being  a  new  innovation  to  strengthen  the  power  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  we  can  appreciate  their  opposition  to  the  central 
government  as  a  permanent  institution. 

The  traditional  viewpoint  which  assumes  that  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  a  single  central  sanctuary  is  a  Mosaic  ordi¬ 
nance,  would  lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  Priests  of  local 
shrines  are  not  prone  to  look  with  favor  upon  an  institu¬ 
tion,  no  matter  how  divinely  ordained  it  may  be,  which 
deprives  them  of  their  income  and  influence.  This  applies 
even  to  a  larger  degree  to  the  towns  in  which  the  local 
shrines  were  situated.  Hence  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  priestly  groups  agitated  for  the  disruption  of  the 
Kingdom.  These  local  priestly  families  were  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  encouraged  in  their  attitude  by  the  erstwhile  influ- 
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ential,  demoted,  and  exiled  Abiether  family.  It  was  for 
their  interest  to  destroy  the  monarchy.  They,  being  hu¬ 
man,  were  prompted  by  the  will  to  live,  by  the  instincts 
of  self-preservation. 

The  irony  of  fate !  The  institution  that  ennobled  Jewish 
life,  that  became  the  center  of  the  Jewish  spirit,  was  a 
contributing  factor  of  no  mean  proportion  in  the  final  di¬ 
vision  of  Israel !  What  a  paradox !  But,  then,  human  life 
is  not  logical,  but  in  the  main,  paradoxical. 

Not  only  were  the  local  priestly  families  inimical  to  the 
interests  of  the  Empire,  but  the  prophetic  guild  also  op¬ 
posed  them.  Solomon  had  no  prophet  in  his  court.  He  was 
the  first  king  who  dispensed  with  an  official  prophet.  He 
probably  realized  that  these  men  would  oppose  his  will 
and  his  plans.  He  could  not  stand  criticism  even  of  a. 
friendly  sort.  So  he  proposed  to  dispense  with  critics. 
The  guild  therefore  was  bound  to  be  displeased. 

A  more  important  and  elemental  factor  in  the  hostile 
attitude  of  the  prophets  was  the  general  imperial  policy 
as  such.  This  policy  involved  alliances  with  foreign 
powers  through  marriage  and  treaty.  The  necessary  ef¬ 
fects  of  such  international  agreements  was  the  establish¬ 
ment  in  Jerusalem  of  sanctuaries  dedicated  to  alien  gods. 
This  was  the  inevitable  consequence,  according  to  the  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  time,  of  the  king’s  treaties  with  monarchs  of 
other  faiths,  his  marriages  with  their  daughters,  and  his 
trade  with  their  merchants.  Jerusalem  boasted  not  only 
of  the  Temple  to  YHWH,  but  also  of  various  foreign 
fanes. 

The  prophets  were  not  the  type  of  men  to  place  politi¬ 
cal  considerations  above  religious  scruples.  Hence  the 
prophets  could  not  support  the  Imperial  policies  of  Solo¬ 
mon.  Their  opposition  to  him  was  based  on  fundamental 
principles  of  religion  in  addition  to  personal  'grievances, 
due  to  royal  neglect  and  lack  of  recognition  of  their  body. 
Accordingly,  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that  the  prophet 
Abijah  espoused  the  cause  of  Jeroboam  and  therefore 
played  a  prominent  role  in  the  rebellion. 

Thus  political,  economic  and  religious  forces  were  at 
work  during  Solomon’s  reign  which  were  destroying  and 
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disintegrating  the  Empire  which  the  monarch  strove  to 
build  and  firmly  to  establish. 

Even  during  Solomon's  activities  there  were  already 
signs  that  all  was  not  well.  Jeroboam  rebelled.  We  are  in 
no  position  to  estimate  the  form  and  extent  of  this  rebel¬ 
lion.  We  know  that  it  failed.  Jeroboam  was  forced  to  find 
refuge  in  Egypt.  The  fact,  however,  that  he  became  King 
of  Israel  at  the  time  of  the  division  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  his  influence,  popularity  and  following  must  have 
been  quite  extensive. 

There  were  also  outbreaks  within  the  Empire,  outside 
of  Israelitish  territory.  Hadad  and  Rezon  made  forays 
and  caused  continuous  disturbances.  The  exact  nature  of 
their  activities  is  difficult  to  understand  from  the  meagre 
Biblical  data.  Why  Solomon  could  not  suppress  them  is 
still  harder  to  conceive.  They  evidently  carried  on  guerilla 
warfare  and  were  therefore  difficult  to  subdue. 

So  when  Solomon  died,  Rehoboam  fell  heir  to  a  totter¬ 
ing,  crumbling  empire.  A  strong,  sagacious  man  could 
perhaps  resist  and  withstand  the  corroding  influences  and 
retain  the  baffling  loyalties  of  Israel.  Rehoboam  was 
neither  strong  nor  wise.  He  was  a  foolhardy,  short¬ 
sighted,  arrogant  prince,  trained  in  the  court  of  Solomon. 
And  the  crash  came  like  a  whirlwind.  His  refusal  to  re¬ 
form  the  government  set  loose  all  the  forces  antagonistic 
to  the  United  Monarchy  and  the  Davidic  Dynasty,  and 
these,  as  we  have  seen,  were  numerous.  They  overwhelmed 
the  tyrannical  lords  of  Judah. 

Civil  war  ensued.  Jeroboam,  we  believe,  called  Shishak, 
the  Egyptian  Pharaoh,  his  protector  during  Solomon's 
lifetime,  to  his  aid.  With  Egyptian  help  the  cause  of  the 
North  was  victorious.  And  Israel  and  Judah  remained 
separate  states  to  their  tragic  end. 

Our  conclusion  is  that  the  conditions  were  altogether 
too  unfavorable  for  a  strong  Hebrew  state,  composed  of 
all  Israel.  While  there  existed  several  factors  favoring 
unity,  the  antagonistic  forces  were  too  powerful  to  be  ob¬ 
literated.  The  shortsightedness  of  the  Davidic  Dynasty 
helped  the  inimical  factors  to  their  own  hurt. 
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Perhaps,  too,  it  was  divinely  decreed  that  Israel  was 
not  to  be  a  political  race,  but  the  religious  people  of  man¬ 
kind,  the  people  of  God.  Weak  and  powerless,  but  with 
confidence  in  God,  they  prevailed.  Perhaps  Israel,  the 
history  of  Israel,  is  to  teach  that  physical  power  and  ma¬ 
terial  strength  may  be  conquered  and  destroyed.  Spiritual 
values,  however,  are  eternal.  Who  knows . 


APPENDIX  I 

The  Date  of  the  Division  of  the  Kingdom 

In  Order  to  establish  the  probable  date  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  which  definitely  divided  Israel  into  two  states,  resort 
must  be  had  to  archaeology,  though  the  Bible  gives  us  one 
definite  fact.  We  are  told  that  the  Egyptian  Pharaoh  who 
invaded  Judaea  “in  the  fifth  year  of  King  Rehoboam” 
was  Shishank.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  king  is  Shi- 
shank  I  of  the  XXII  or  Libyan  Dynasty  who,  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  accepted  by  authorities,  came  to  the  throne  of  the 
Pharaohs  about  945. 

The  Egyptian  version  of  his  invasion  of  Palestine  he 
caused  to  be  inscribed  on  one  of  the  walls  of  the  temple, 
dedicated  to  Amon,  at  Kamak.  This  record  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  by  archaeologists.  Archaeology  has  also  re¬ 
vealed  to  us  a  rock  inscription  in  the  sandstone  quarries 
of  Gabel  Sisileh  in  which  the  architect  Horemsof  relates 
that  he  had  been  entrusted  with  the  quarrying  of  stone 
for  the  work  which  his  master  Shishank  intended  to  exe¬ 
cute  in  the  Temple  of  Amon  at  Karnak.  This  inscription 
is  dated  in  the  21st  year  of  this  monarch’s  reign. 

Since  it  is  generally  supposed  that  the  stones  prepared 
by  Horemsof  were  for  the  purpose  of  recording  Shi- 
shank’s  successful  exploits  in  Palestine,  the  21st  year 
must  have  been  after  that  campaign  which  occurred  in 
Rehoboam’s  fifth  year  on  the  throne.  So  we  have  there¬ 
fore  a  more  or  less  exact  date,  namely,  about  930,  for  the 
secession  of  Israel  from  the  dominions  of  the  Davidic 
Dynasty. 


NATURAL  AND  SUPERNATURAL 
BY  G.  H.  ESTABROOKS 
HAMILTON,  N.  Y. 

Imagination  is  as  fatal  as  tuberculosis  and  mental  dis¬ 
eases  sometimes  cause  as  much  distress  as  real  physical 
suffering.  For  instance,  I  stick  a  pin  into  your  finger  and 
you  say  it  hurts.  And  there  is  a  very  good  reason  why  it 
should  hurt;  namely,  the  pin.  On  the  other  hand  I  may 
hypnotize  you,  tell  you  while  in  hypnosis  that  I  am  going 
to  stick  a  pin  into  you  and  that  your  finger  will  be  very 
sore  after  I  wake  you  up.  Actually  I  will  do  nothing,  but 
sure  enough,  after  you  wake  up  your  finger  will  be  very 
painful — ^just  as  much  so  as  if  I  had  really  used  the  pin. 
It  may  even  become  red  and  infiamed.  But,  mark  you, 
there  is  no  earthly  reason  for  your  finger  being  sore.  It 
is  all  in  your  imagination.  And  yet  for  all  that,  the  pain 
is  very  real  and  the  inflammation  may  be  very  real  as 
well. 

Again,  let  us  suppose  that  you  receive  a  heavy  blow 
on  the  temple  which  fractures  your  skull.  This  causes 
pressure  on  a  certain  part  of  the  brain — the  motor  area — 
and  as  a  result  let  us  suppose  that  your  right  arm  becomes 
paralyzed.  That  looks  reasonable  enough.  A  blow  on 
the  head  might  very  easily  cause  paralysis.  There  is 
nothing  astonishing  in  that  to  the  average  person.  But 
now,  suppose  that  I  hypnotize  you  and  suggest  to  you  in 
hypnosis  that  your  right  arm  is  paralyzed  and  that  it  is 
going  to  remain  paralyzed  after  I  wake  you  up,  that  you 
feel  nothing  in  it  and  that  you  cannot  make  the  least 
movement  with  it.  Strange  to  say,  on  awakening,  your 
arm  will  be  helpless,  as  useless  and  as  numb  as  a  stick. 
But  why?  I  have  not  injured  your  arm  or  your  head  or 
hurt  you  in  any  way. 

Similarly  a  heavy  blow  on  the  back  of  your  head  might 
cause  blindness,  since  those  parts  of  the  brain  which 
have  to  do  with  vision  are  situated  here.  Strange  to 
say,  by  using  hypnotism  I  could  also  cause  blindness, 
just  as  complete  and  in  most  respects  indistinguishable 
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from  the  blindness  caused  by  the  head  blow.  It  would 
take  an  expert  physician  to  tell  the  difference  either  here 
or  in  the  case  of  paralysis,  and  even  the  best  of  medical 
men  are  liable  to  confuse  these  two  types  of  trouble. 

There  are  two  broad  kinds  of  nervous  disease;  one  is 
called  structural,  the  other  functional.  These  words  pretty 
much  explain  themselves.  In  the  structural  diseases 
there  is  something  actually  wrong  with  the  structures  in 
the  body.  For  instance,  a  nerve  is  actually  cut  or  a  blood 
vessel  bursts  in  the  brain  or  some  germ  attacks  the  spinal 
cord.  Here  you  have  a  definite  and  obvious  cause  for  the 
trouble  which  results.  But  in  the  other  type  of  nervous 
disease  you  have  no  apparent  cause  for  the  disorder.  The 
patient  simply  goes  blind,  or  becomes  paralyzed  in  some 
part  of  his  body,  or  develops  “fits”  or  begins  to  see  strange 
things  and  to  act  queer,  but  all  for  no  apparent  reason. 
In  as  far  as  we  can  tell  by  examination,  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem  is  perfectly  all  right  and  everything  should  be  in  per¬ 
fect  running  order — only  it  isn’t. 

This  type  of  nervous  disease  we  term  functional.  It  so 
happens  that  hypnotism  gives  us  a  ready  means  of  pro¬ 
ducing  all  the  symptoms  of  this  type  of  trouble.  In  a  good 
hypnotic  subject  all  the  marks  of  this  kind  of  disease  can 
be  produced — and  removed — in  a  couple  of  hours.  Hypno¬ 
tism  is  a  sort  of  laboratory  method  by  which  we  can 
serve  these  symptoms  up  to  order. 

But  there  is  also  a  type  of  person  who  may  develop 
any  or  all  of  these  symptoms  at  various  times.  He — or 
she — presents  many  points  in  common  with  the  hypnotic 
subject.  The  most  outstanding  of  these  is  what  we  term 
“suggestibility.”  For  instance,  if  I  tell  a  good  hypnotic 
subject  that  he  is  a  dog  he  will  get  down  on  the  floor 
and  bark  in  ludicrous  fashion.  If  I  tell  him  castor  oil  is 
tea  he  will  drink  it  with  very  evident  enjoyment,  and  if 
I  tell  him  his  right  arm  is  paralyzed  it  will  become  useless. 
Similarly  if  I  tell  him  that  he  is  looking  very  ill  he  will 
feel  miserable. 

All  I  have  done  is  to  put  an  idea  into  his  mind.  The 
peculiar  thing  is  that  he  accepts  the  idea.  And  this  is 
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just  the  point  of  interest  with  a  certain  type  of  person 
whom  we  meet  every  day.  Technically  we  say  they  are 
“hysterics,”  by  which  we  mean  that  they  show  certain 
symptoms  which  are  due  to  this  inability  to  protect  them¬ 
selves  from  certain  ideas.  We  see  many  of  them  in  the 
homes  for  nervous  diseases.  We  will  find,  for  instance,  a 
person  who  cannot  walk,  and  yet  whose  legs  are  really 
quite  all  right,  a  person  who  cannot  talk  but  whose  vocal 
organs  are  in  first-class  shape,  or  another  person  who 
cannot  see,  and  yet  the  most  careful  examination  can  de¬ 
tect  nothing  wrong  with  the  eyes.  And  why?  The  ex¬ 
planation  here  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  hypnosis. 

Here,  again  we  see  the  force  of  suggestion.  The  per¬ 
son  who  cannot  walk,  for  instance,  has  somehow  got  the 
idea  in  his  mind  that  he  cannot  walk.  It  is  exactly  the 
same  thing  as  if  someone  had  hypnotized  him  and  given 
the  suggestion.  Only  here,  you  see,  the  suggestion  has 
come  from  other  sources.  For  instance,  he  may  have  had 
a  slight  accident  to  his  legs  and  this  may  have  given  him 
the  idea  that  his  leg  was  becoming  paralyzed.  Or  a  friend 
may  have  suggested  to  him  that  he  was  walking  un¬ 
steadily,  or  he  may  have  read  a  story  of  a  person  with 
a  paralyzed  leg  and  then  have  suddenly  had  a  fear  that  he 
might  become  that  way  sometime.  It  is  really  immaterial 
from  whence  the  idea  came.  He  received  it  and  acted 
on  it  with  the  results  we  have  described. 

The  interesting  point  for  us  is  this — ^these  people  are 
really  sick  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  them.  Organically  they  are  sound.  Under  proper 
surroundings  we  can  take  one  of  these  people  and  cure  him 
very  quickly.  In  the  person  who  is  hypnotized,  if  I  paralyze 
his  arm  I  can  remove  the  paralysis  merely  by  assuring  him 
that  the  arm  is  all  right.  Or  I  can  cure  him  of  blindness 
which  I  have  induced  by  the  same  means.  And  by  exactly 
the  same  means  I  can  often  cure  these  people  in  the 
hospitals,  the  hysterics.  All  I  have  to  do  is  to  present 
the  idea  of  health  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  really  grip 
their  attention  and,  presto,  they  are  well  again. 

We  need  hardly  point  out  the  wonderful  opportunity 
here  offered  the  faith  curer.  These  conditions  are  very 
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difficult  to  tell  from  genuine  organic  ills.  If  a  person 
suffering  from  one  of  those  functional  nervous  diseases 
visits  a  mental  healer  or  goes  on  a  pilgrimage  to  a  shrine, 
there  is  a  very  high  probability  that  he  will  come  back 
cured.  All  that  is  necessary  is  that  he  have  the  idea  of 
health  presented  to  him  forcefully  enough  and  his  ills 
will  vanish.  It  matters  little  whether  he  be  blind,  deaf, 
mute,  or  paralyzed;  he  stands  an  excellent  chance  of  re¬ 
turning  cured — and  of  course  he  will  spread  the  fame 
of  the  healer  or  the  shrine  or  the  religious  sect  far  and 
wide.  But  the  said  religious  sect  has  done  nothing  which 
could  not  have  been  accomplished  at  any  hospital  by  any 
nerve  specialist  could  he  but  have  presented  the  idea  of 
health  forcefully  enough.  The  phenomenon  is  essentially 
the  same  as  in  hypnotism. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  the  entire  process  is 
perfectly  normal.  No  phenomena  are  produced  which 
are  in  any  way  weird  or  supernatural.  Everything  can 
be  duplicated  in  the  psychological  laboratory  or  in  the 
hospital  for  nervous  diseases  without  the  least  need  of 
appealing  to  outside  forces. 

Similarly  we  have  the  very  interesting  cases  called 
hallucinations,  or  in  more  general  parlance  voices  and 
visions.  For  instance,  I  can  suggest  to  a  person  in  hypno¬ 
tism  that  he  sees  an  angel  in  the  room  and  he  will  see 
the  vision.  Or  I  can  suggest  to  him  that  he  hears  beautiful 
music  and  a  wonderful  choir  singing.  He  will  do  so. 
He  can  be  made  to  see  and  hear  practically  anything 
which  the  hypnotist  wishes  and  he  will  describe  it  ac¬ 
curately. 

And  here  again  we  have  people  in  the  asylums  and  in 
every-day  life  who  suffer  from  these  hallucinations.  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  they  are  very  difficult  to  deal  with,  for  if  a  per¬ 
son  cannot  believe  his  own  eyes  and  ears  what  can  he 
trust?  And  so  these  good  folks  have  a  vision  of  an  angel 
telling  them  to  go  to  China  and  found  an  ideal  city  on  a 
communistic  basis  or  they  hear  voices  telling  them  that 
the  end  of  the  world  is  at  hand  and  that  they  are  to 
preach  this  gospel.  Needless  to  say,  they  do  as  they 
are  directed  and  they  firmly  believe  themselves  to  be 
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under  divine  inspiration.  The  pathetic  part  of  the 
whole  thing  is  that  the  people,  really  insane  on  cer¬ 
tain  points,  are  absolutely  sincere  and  are  able  to  impart 
this  sincerity  to  others,  thus  causing  untold  suffer¬ 
ing.  This  type  of  individual  has  been  responsible  for 
more  bloodshed  in  the  world  than  all  the  militarists  put 
together.  Mohammed  is  the  classical  example. 

And  yet  the  whole  thing  is  perfectly  natural  and  can 
be  produced  on  demand  in  the  laboratory.  Speaking  with 
tongues  is  another  such  example.  Speaking  with  tongues, 
as  mentioned  in  Paul’s  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  for 
example  chapters  12  and  14,  did  not  imply  that  the  person 
so  gifted  suddenly  was  able  to  talk  in  foreign  languages. 
It  rather  meant  that  he  had  the  power  to  speak  a  sort  of 
divine  language  which  was  quite  intelligible  to  ordinary 
people.  It  was  simply  a  childish  gibberish  and  one  can 
still  hear  it  today  among  certain  religious  sects  who  claim 
the  power.  An  instance  is  quoted  where  one  such  a  group 
suddenly  began  speaking  what  they  conceived  to  be  Chin¬ 
ese.  In  great  joy  they  started  for  China  to  convert  these 
benighted  people,  only  to  discover  that  their  Chinese  was 
quite  unintelligible  to  their  proposed  converts.  One  would 
have  thought  they  might  have  tried  it  out  on  the  corner 
laundryman  before  taking  the  journey,  but  evidently  the 
spirit  dictated  otherwise. 

The  human  mind  has  a  craving  after  the  unknown  and 
the  mysterious.  Witness  the  group  sitting  in  rapt  atten¬ 
tion  around  the  ouija  board  or  the  craving  which  all  peo¬ 
ple  seem  to  have  for  a  good  ghost  story.  And  yet  science 
can  discover  nothing  supernormal  about  the  ouija  board 
arid,  try  as  it  may,  science  cannot  discover  even  one 
ghost  who  will  really  behave  himself  long  enough  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  fact  that  he  is  a  ghost.  The  spiritualists  to 
the  contrary,  science  has  really  been  very  open-minded 
on  the  whole  subject  of  spiritistic  phenomena,  but  I  am 
not  aware  of  a  single  case  that  is  really  conclusive — and 
I  have  had  intimate  contact  with  some  of  our  best  investi¬ 
gators. 

How,  then,  are  we  to  explain  the  so-called  supernatural? 
The  divisions  in  this  field  are  many  but  the  cases  can 
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be  very  easily  explained  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  open- 
minded  scientists  without  invoking  the  aid  of  the  super¬ 
normal.  Faith  cures  are  simply  examples  of  functional 
nervous  diseases  which  lend  themselves  to  treatment  by 
mental  methods.  Visions  and  ghosts  are  hallucinations 
which  can  be  reproduced  while  you  wait  in  the  psycholo¬ 
gical  laboratory  and  which  occur  spontaneously  in  many 
people. 

Some  of  the  spiritistic  phenomena  are  very  remark¬ 
able,  but  here  again  the  laboratory  can  reproduce  them. 
Firstly,  nine-tenths  are  fraudulent.  The  other  one-tenth 
is  to  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  certain  peculiarities  of 
the  subconscious  mind.  In  the  mediumistic  trance — or  in 
the  hypnotic  seance  in  the  laboratory — ^the  person  can 
develop  remarkable  acuteness  of  certain  senses.  Smell, 
hearing,  and  vision  appear  to  be  capable  of  performing 
wonders  under  these  conditions.  Furthermore,  the  individ¬ 
ual  can  suddenly  develop  talents  of  which  he  has  been  un¬ 
suspected  up  to  the  present.  For  instance,  we  have  numer¬ 
ous  cases  quoted  wherein  people,  quite  unable  to  draw  in 
the  normal  condition,  suddenly  developed  the  power  in 
hypnosis,  or  of  people  who  could  sing  very  well  under  these 
conditions  whereas  normally  they  were  quite  without 
ability  along  these  lines.  But  science  does  not  countenance 
the  word  “supernatural,”  for  such  occurrences  as  these 
that  have  been  mentioned,  though  it  does  subscribe  to  an 
intelligence  which  runs  beyond  and  above  our  own. 
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“BORN  OF  WATER” 

BY  REV.  WILLIAM  H.  BATES,  D.D. 

GREELEY,  COLORADO 

In  Jesus'  words  to  Nicodemus,  John  III:5,  “Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  Except  a  man  be  bom  of  water 
and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God,”  does  he  in  the  phrase,  “bom  of  water,”  refer  to 
baptism  ? 

In  1915  it  was  the  writer’s  fortune  to  preach  on  a 
Sunday  morning  in  the  pulpit  of  a  Baptist  church  where, 
as  a  student  away  from  home  preparing  for  college,  he 
led  the  choir  fifty-eight  years  before.  That  musical  labor 
was  without  remuneration,  but  he  recouped  himself  far¬ 
ther  on  by  carrying  off  the  best  thing  in  the  church — 
the  leading  alto  singer  in  the  choir — by  which  achieve¬ 
ment  the  solo  of  his  life  became  a  duet  whose  concord  has 
continued  unto  this  present. 

In  the  evening  of  that  day  the  pastor,  possibly  for  the 
education  or  conversion  of  the  morning  guest,  preached 
upon  the  subject  of  Baptism.  He  said  that  at  first  he 
thought  the  words  “bom  of  water,”  did  not  refer  to  bap¬ 
tism,  but  later  and  prolonged  study  convinced  him  that 
they  did,  and  his  discourse  proceeded  accordingly. 

“Dr.  James  E.  Talmage”  appears  to  be  the  doctrinarian 
of  the  Mormon  propaganda,  his  disquisitions  being  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  secular  press  throughout  the  country  and 
paid  for  as  advertisements.  In  his  article  on  Monday, 
January  27,  1919,  was  this  paragraph  : 

^‘To  Nicodemus  our  Lord  declared  in  such  plainness  as  to  pre¬ 
clude  dispute:  ‘Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit 
he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God’  (John  III:5).  That  this 
new  birth  comprises  water  baptism  by  immersion,  as  was  at  that 
time  being  administered  by  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  higher  baptism 
of  the  Spirit  which  Christ  himself  came  to  give,  is  evident  from  the 
scriptural  context.  Note  the  incisiveness  of  our  Lord’s  affirmation 
that  without  baptism  man  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  God.  No 
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distinction  is  made,  no  exceptions  are  implied.  The  indispensable 
condition  is  applicable  to  all  men,  whether  living  or  dead.** 

Before  me  is  a  pamphlet,  “The  Teaching  of  Baptisms, 
set  forth  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  enumerated  among 
the  First  Principles  of  Christ.”  It  was  adopted  by  the 
First  Baptist  Church  of  San  Francisco,  for  use  in  its 
Bible  schools.  It  is  in  the  form  of  questions  and  answers, 
and  in  the  answer  to  question  41  are  these  words :  “The 
phrase,  ‘bom  of  water,’  cannot  refer  to  baptism.”  When 
immersionists  disagree  among  themselves,  what  can  we 
non-immersionists  do  but  take  to  the  study  of  Scripture 
on  our  own  account? 

It  should  be  noted  that  Jesus  did  not  use  either  of  the 
Greek  words  for  “man” — aner  or  anthropos — ^but  the 
indefinite  pronoun  tis,  “any  one.”  “Except  any  one  be 
bora  again.”  And  it  is  worth  while  to  note  that  the  word 
rendered  “born,”  gennao,  would  better  be  rendered  “be¬ 
gotten.”  This  is  the  Greek  word  used  thirty-eight  times 
in  the  first  chapter  of  Matthew,  and  is  each  time  rendered 
“begat.”  Our  word  “bom”  fixes  the  thought,  the  rather, 
on  the  act  of  birth — the  “homing” — ^whereas  the  Greek 
word  goes  back  of  the  birth  and  the  rather  denotes  that 
which  is  begotten  and  that  is  to  be  bom.  Indeed,  in  its 
ninety-six  occurrences  in  the  New  Testament,  it  would  in 
sixty-four  instances  better  be  rendered  “beget”  rather 
than  by  any  other  of  the  eight  English  expressions — 
“bear,”  “be  born,”  “bring  forth,”  “conceive,”  “be  deliv¬ 
ered  of,”  “gender,”  “make,”  “spring” — ^by  which  it-  is 
translated.  That  distinguished  Presbyterian  divine  of  a 
former  generation,  Samuel  Hanson  Coxe — father  of  the 
Episcopal  Bishop,  Arthur  Cleveland  Coxe — would  never 
quote  verse  B,  “born  again,”  but  always  “begotten  from 
above,”  as  the  Greek  gennao  anothen  would  best  be  ren¬ 
dered. 

If  for  the  whole  human  race,  “living  or  dead,”  to  be 
“born  of  water”  by  baptism — whatever  the  mode  of  its 
administration — is  a  sine  qim  non  of  salvation,  doesn’t  it 
seem  singular  that  except  in  this  one  place  the  doctrine  is 
nowhere  else  taught  in  Scripture?  The  only  other  text 
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ever  presented  in  favor  of  such  teaching  (Titus  III:5) 
does  not  refer  to  baptism  at  all,  but  to  “the  washing  of 
water  by  the  Word”  (Eph.  V:26).  And  when  baptism 
is  limited  to  the  immersion  mode,  in  what  a  sorry  plight 
does  that  put  all  who  are  not  immersed !  A  careful  survey 
of  ecclesiastical  statistics  indicates  that  only  about  one  in 
ten  who  have  submitted  to  the  baptismal  rite  have  been 
baptized  that  way.  Alas  for  the  countless  millions  of  the 
unimmersed!  No  immersion  no  baptism;  no  baptism 
no  salvation! 

If  Jesus  had  baptism  in  view,  it  is  strange  that  He  never 
afterward  preached  about  it,  and  that  He  refused  to  do 
an  act — “Jesus  Himself  baptized  not”  (Jno.  IV  :2) — with¬ 
out  which  it  is  impossible  for  any  human  being  to  enter 
the  kingdom  of  God!  Surely  He  would  have  set  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  administering  a  rite  that  is  of  such  requisite 
indispensability. 

The  Gospels 

When  some  ten  months  after  the  conversation  with 
Nicodemus,  “Jesus  began  to  preach,  and  to  say.  Repent, 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand”  (Matt.  IV:17), 
He  does  not  say  a  word  about  baptism.  He  calls  and 
trains  the  Twelve,  and  when  more  than  a  year  and  a  half 
later  still.  He  sends  them  out,  two  by  two,  on  their  minis¬ 
try  (Matt.  X:5-8;  Mark  VI:7-13;  Luke  IX:l-6),  in  His 
instructions  baptism  is  not  mentioned.  Nor  is  there  a 
word  about  baptism  in  his  instructions  to  the  sent-out 
Seventy  (LukeX:l-9).  Jesus  says  nothing  about  baptism 
until  after  His  death  and  resurrection,  and  then  only  in 
His  brief  commission  to  His  disciples  (Matt.  XXVIII:  19; 
Mark  XVI  :15,  16).  According  to  Mark,  it  is  “He  that 
believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved.”  Does  that  mean 
that  baptism  is  prerequisite  to  salvation?  Jesus  said, 
John  V:24,  “He  that  heareth  my  word,  and  believeth  on 
Him  that  sent  me,  hath  everlasting  life.”  (See  also  Jno. 
VI:40,  47.)  Here  certainly  is  salvation  without  baptism, 
which  proves  to  a  demonstration  that  however  important 
baptism  may  be,  it  is  not  indispensable  to  being  saved. 
The  office  of  baptism  is,  then,  to  make  thereby  simply  a 
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formal  confession  of  belief,  to  give  an  official  certification 
that  faith  is  possessed  and  has  been  exercised. 

Then,  too,  when  Jesus  said  to  the  dying  thief  on  the 
cross,  “To-day  thou  shalt  be  with  Me  in  paradise”  (Luke 
XXIII  :43) ,  we  have  a  case  of  salvation  without  baptism, 
proving  incontestably  that  the  Salt  Lake  pronunciamento, 
and  every  other  accordant  assertion  by  whomsoever  made, 
is  erroneous. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles 

In  the  Acts  we  have  the  Church  in  formation  and  in 
action.  There  the  ground  or  instrument  of  salvation  is 
always  faith.  When  the  Philippian  jailor  cried  out,  “What 
must  I  do  to  be  saved?”  (Acts  XVI :30),  Paul’s  answer 
was,  “Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  thou  shalt  be 
saved.”  It  surely  is  another  gospel  that  makes  baptism 
or  any  act  whatever  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  except 
believing  (which  of  course  presupposes  repentance),  to 
be  an  essential  prerequisite  to  salvation. 

The  Christian  (Campbellite)  denomination  comes  per¬ 
ilously  near  making  baptism  (by  immersion,  too)  a  saving 
ordinance,  depending  on  a  text  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles  :  “Repent,  and  be  baptized,  every  one  of  you,  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye 
shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost”  (II  :38) .  If  there 
is  a  case  of  denominational  foundation  on  a  single  text, 
the  imputation  is  invited  here.  Says  Professor  J.  W. 
McGarvey,  of  their  College  of  the  Bible,  Lexington,  Ky., 
in  his  New  Commentary  on  the  Acts:  “When  a  man  is 
in  Christ  his  sins  are  certainly  forgiven,  and  before  he  is 
in  Christ  they  certainly  are  not  forgiven.  They  are  for¬ 
given  in  passing  into  Christ,  and  a  part  of  the  process 
by  which  one  passes  into  Christ  is  the  act  of  baptism; 
and  it  follows  that,  as  he  is  not  forgiven  .  .  .  his  sins  are 
forgiven  in  connection  with  his  baptism”  (p.  250).  And 
says  The  Christian  Evangelist,  their  denominational  or¬ 
gan,  St.  Louis,  June  8,  1916,  “Baptism  is  the  concluding 
feature  in  conversion  and  in  putting  on  Christ,  and  any 
conversion  without  baptism  is  therefore  scripturally  in¬ 
complete.”  As  is  well  known,  the  lines  of  the  early  Greek 
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manuscripts  were  written  “solid,”  i.  e.,  without  punc¬ 
tuation  marks  or  even  division  into  words.  Division  into 
words,  punctuation,  parenthesis  and  the  like,  have  since 
been  made  to  meet  what  are  thought  to  be  the  sense  re¬ 
quirements.  This  test  printed  as  truth  demands,  thus: 
** Repent  (and  be  baptised  every  one  of  you  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ)  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall 
receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,**  the  grammatical  re¬ 
lationship  would  be  indicated,  and  the  doctrine  involved 
would  be  made  plain.  Forgiveness  and  the  saving  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  thus  depend  upon  and  follow  repent¬ 
ance,  not  baptism,  for  repeated  texts  of  Scripture  (Acts 
iii.  19;  X:43;  XVI  :33;  Jno.  V:24;  vi:40)  show  salva¬ 
tion  without  baptism,  but  by  faith  alone  (which  involves 
repentance),  and  there  is  the  concrete  case  of  the  dying 
thief  being  saved  without  being  baptised,  as  already  noted. 

The  Epistles 

These  were  written  to  teach  the  Church  of  that  time 
and  of  all  subsequent  ages  as  to  Christian  doctrine 
and  Church  administration;  but  in  fourteen  of  these 
twenty-one  Epistles  baptism  is  not  so  much  as  named, 
although  the  words  “faith”  and  “believe”  are  said  to 
occur  278  times.  “By  grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith” 
(Eph.  ii:8).  “Ye  are  the  children  of  God  by  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ”  (Gal.  iii:26). 

St.  Paul  thanks  God  that,  except  the  household  of 
Stephanas,  he  had  baptised  only  two  persons;  or  if  he 
had  baptised  more  he  had  forgotten  all  about  it  (I  Cor. 
1:14-16).  If  the  new  birth  be  by  baptism,  his  conduct 
hardly  comports  with  thankfulness  that  he  was  not  the 
means  of  regenerating  any  but  this  small  number,  when 
the  consuming  desire  of  his  heart  was  that  all  men  should 
be  saved. 

From  the  foregoing  it  would  seem  indubitable  that  be¬ 
ing  “bom  of  water”  does  not  refer  to  baptism. 

The  question,  then,  is  pertinent.  What  does  it  mean  ?  A 
method  of  determining  the  meaning  of  a  passage  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  in  question,  or  of  a  doubtful  passage,  is  by  comparing 
it  with  other  passages. 
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Jesus  chided  Nicodemus  for  not  knowing  something. 
“Art  thou  a  master  (ho  didaskolos,  the  teacher)  of  Israel, 
and  knowest  not  these  things?”  (Jno.  iii:10).  What 
things?  Surely  not  that  the  new  birth  was  by  water,  for 
that,  admittedly,  had  not  been  previously  taught,  for  the 
word  baptism  does  not  occur  in  the  Old  Testament.  What 
he  ought  to  have  had  in  mind,  then,  was  the  common  and 
well-understood  symbolism  of  water.  As  a  teacher  of 
Israel  he  should  have  remembered  that  water,  as  the 
symbol  of  the  Word,  is  connected  with  the  Spirit  in  the 
Old  Testament.  “Then  will  I  sprinkle  clean  water  upon 
you,  and  ye  shall  be  clean.  .  .  .  and  I  will  put  my  Spirit 
within  you,  and  cause  you  to  walk  in  my  statutes  [words] , 
and  ye  shall  keep  my  judgments  [words],  and  do  them” 
(Ezek.  xxxvi:25-27). 

Note. — “born  of  water”  finds  its  explication  in  I  Peter  1:23. 
“Being  born  [begotten]  again,  not  of  corruptible  seed,  but  of  in¬ 
corruptible,  by  the  Word  of  God,  which  liveth  and  abideth  forever.” 
To  the  same  import  is  James  1:18,  “Of  his  own  will  begat  he  us 
with  the  word  of  truth.”  That  by  water  the  Word  is  intended,  is 
settled  by  Eph.  V:26,  “The  washing  of  water  by  the  Word”;  and 
as  to  the  Spirit  John  VI: 63  makes  it  plain:  “It  is  the  Spirit  that 
quickeneth  .  .  .  the  words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit, 
and  they  are  life.” 

It  must,  of  course,  be  allowed  that  Jesus’  first  state¬ 
ment,  verse  3,  “Except  a  man  be  bom  again,  he  cannot 
see  the  kingdom  of  God,”  carries  what  is  sufficient  to  sal¬ 
vation.  If  so,  then  the  supplemental  words  in  the  second 
statement,  verse  5,  “bom  of  water,”  cannot  mean  some¬ 
thing  further  that  is  essentially  prerequisite  to  salvation, 
for  the  first  is  sufficient;  i.  e.,  the  phrase  is  not  an  addi¬ 
tion,  but  an  amplification.  And  the  Greek  connective,  kai, 
most  often  rendered  “and,”  is  translated  by  twelve  dif¬ 
ferent  English  words  in  the  New  Testament,  being  ren¬ 
dered  many  times  by  “even.”  So  then  we  may  have  the 
text  with  which  we  started  out,  thus:  “Except  any  one 
be  begotten  of  water,  even  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God.”  (And  Titus  iii:5  may  be  ren¬ 
dered:  “By  washing  of  regeneration,  even  renewing  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.”) 
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The  natural  man  is  a  creature  of  God ;  he  can  become 
a  child  of  God  only  by  being  “born  again”  or  “begotten 
from  above,”  L  e.,  of  God.  At  a  “mission”  in  the  Church 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  we 
heard  a  priest  give  as  a  reason'  why  Roman  Catholics 
should  give  large  remunerative  financial  support  to  the 
Church,  this:  “Because  the  priest  made  you  a  child  of 
Goi  when  he  baptised  you.”  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
(Douay)  version  of  the  Bible  there  is  this  footnote  to 
I  John  V:l,  “/s  bom  of  God.  That  is,  is  justified,  and 
become  a  child  of  God  by  baptism.”  In  the  baptismal 
office  for  infants,  in  the  Episcopal  prayer-book,  the  min¬ 
ister  is  required  to  say — the  baptism  having  been  per¬ 
formed — “Seeing  now,  dearly  beloved  brethren,  this  child 
is  regenerate.”  And  the  same  for  adults.  The  Scripture 
teaching  is  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  using  the  word  which 
water  symbolizes,  is  the  sole  and  only  author  of  regenera¬ 
tion.  This  being  so,  it  is  plain  that  the  doctrine  of  bap¬ 
tismal  regeneration  is  without  any  Scripture  warrant 
whatever — impotent,  an  intrusion,  an  impossibility. 

“Born  of  water”  does  not  mean  baptism. 
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“Humanist  Sermons.’*  Edited  by  Curtis  W.  Reese. 

Pp.  XV  -f-  262.  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.  $2.50. 

By  its  followers  contemporary  humanism  is  regarded 
as  in  the  succession  of  “enlightenments”  which  include 
the  Sophists,  the  Renaissance,  and  the  Encyclopaedists. 
For  the  uninformed  the  value  of  the  present  volume  lies 
mainly  in  its  preface,  wherein  the  doctrines  of  Humanism 
are  very  explicitly  stated.  In  a  word,  Humanism  is  an¬ 
thropocentric,  not  theocentric.  Man’s  chief  end  is  to 
glorify  man.  All  worths,  goals,  authority  and  initiative 
begin  and  terminate  in  man.  God  is  a  “fifth  wheel,”  reve¬ 
lation  unnecessary  and  non-historic,  the  supernatural  a 
childish  folly,  and  the  treasured  rubrics  of  Christian  faith 
the  obsolete  symbols  of  a  day  that  is  dead. 

The  volume  contains  eighteen  sermons,  by  as  many 
men.  Just  why  they  should  be  called  “sermons”  is  a 
baffling  question,  for  they  are  far  away  from  the  homi¬ 
letic  norms  of  Christendom.  Only  two  of  these  preachers 
use  a  text,  and  nowhere  is  there  anything  remotely  re¬ 
sembling  Biblical  exposition.  Much  is  said  to  discredit 
Scripture,  Christianity  and  all  fixed  values.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  random  illustrations  of  their  doctrinal  content: 

“The  humanist  believes  in  god  with  his  whole  mind  and  heart 
and  soul,  but  it  is  increasingly  difficult  for  him  to  write  the  word 
god  with  a  capital  letter.”  .  .  .  “The  humanist  finds  no  omnipotent 
father  and  friend  upon  whom  he  may  call  in  time  of  trouble.” 
“Religion  as  we  have  known  it  is  done  for.”  “For  us  there  is  no 
monopoly  of  sanctity  in  the  motherhood  of  Mary,  but  rather  the 
exemplification  of  a  sanctity  which  is  as  wide  as  the  fact  of  mother¬ 
hood  itself.” 

Classifying  the  combatants  on  the  field  of  religious 
controversy  under  three  heads,  one  of  these  preachers 
characterizes  them  thus :  the  Fundamentalist  as  “the  land¬ 
locked  mind,”  the  Modernist  as  “the  shore-line  mind,” 
and  the  Humanist  as  “the  deep-sea  mind.”  Something  apt 
may  lie  in  this  latter  phrase,  for  the  sea  they  sail  is  deep. 
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storm-tossed,  and  the  bark  they  launch  needs  more  than 
a  fresh  coat  of  Emersonian  paint  to  make  it  sea-worthy. 
The  ocean  floor  is  littered  with  just  that  kind  of  debris. 

G.  B.  McCreary. 

“A  Manual  Grammar  of  the  Greek  New  Testament.” 

By  H.  E.  Dana  and  Julius  R.  Mantey.  Pp.  356.  $4.00. 

Macmillan. 

This  is  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  koine  of  the 
New  Testament.  As  an  outline  of  grammatical  points 
it  is  complete  without  elaboration,  thus  giving  a  maximum 
of  information  within  a  minimum  of  space.  Notwith¬ 
standing  its  compactness  and  the  inclusion  of  much  ma¬ 
terial  based  upon  recent  scholarly  researches,  the  author 
has  not  only  given  us  a  serviceable  grammar  but  in  some 
degree  a  philosophy  of  the  Greek  language. 

Cross-references  to  more  exhaustive  works  may  be 
found  on  almost  every  page  so  that  the  student  is  guided 
toward  an  expanding  program  of  study. 

Particularly  complete,  clear  and  up-to-date  is  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  Case.  All  paradigms  are  placed  in  the  appendix. 
The  whole  work  is  a  model  of  typography.  It  deserves  to 
be  used  widely. 

G.  B.  McCreary. 

“Guides,  Philosophers  and  Friends.”  By  Chas.  F. 

Thwing.  Pp.  476.  $3.50.  Macmillan. 

This  is  the  twenty-seventh  book  by  Dr.  Thwing  on 
college  subjects.  Only  a  person  of  long  experience  and 
intimate  personal  contacts  could  have  written  a  series 
of  appreciations  such  as  this.  Without  argument  or  par¬ 
tisanship,  using  biographical  materials  but  using  them 
informally  yet  most  informingly,  the  spiritual  portraits  of 
twenty-two  great  characters — most  of  them  educators — 
are  limned  with  artistic  fidelity  and  elegance.  How  lively 
and  stimulating,  how  utterly  readable  this  assembly  of 
master  sketches  is  many  readers  should  discover. 

G.  B.  McCreary. 
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“Influence  of  the  Weekly  Rest-Day  on  Human  Wel¬ 
fare.”  Published  by  the  New  York  Sabbath  Com¬ 
mittee.  With  an  introduction  by  Dr.  S.  Parkes  Cad- 
man.  Pp.  120.  $1.00. 

The  necessities  of  human  nature  are  the  basis  of  this 
able  plea  for  Sabbath  observance.  The  physical,  mental, 
domestic,  industrial,  political  and  religious  aspects  of  the 
question  find  varied  and  convincing  treatment  in  the  seven 
chapters  of  this  little  book.  Many  authorities  are  cited 
and  much  information  made  available  in  condensed  and 
very  readable  form.  q  g  McCreary. 

The  Kingdom  OF  Heaven.  What  is  it?  And  when?  And 
where  ?  By  Philip  Mauro.  Hamilton  Brothers,  Boston. 
Pp.  146.  $1.00. 

This  new  edition  of  Mr.  Mauro’s  first  book  on  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Heaven  is  a  most  suggestive  and  helpful  volume. 
No  one  need  ask  again  what  is  meant  by  this  phrase  after 
reading  this  treatise.  With  a  lawyer’s  thoroughness  Mr. 
Mauro  examines  the  evidence  and  sums  up  the  situation 
concisely,  showing  what  the  kingdom  is  and  why  it  is  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven.  One  chapter  is  left  unrevised,  but 
a  note  explains  that,  and  a  new  book  on  “The  Seventy 
Weeks”  deals  with  the  matter  in  detail.  It  is  bringing 
Mr.  Mauro  a  lot  of  favorable  comment. 

H.  W.  Magoun. 

The  Present  Antichrist.  By  Rev.  Fred  J.  Peters. 
Pp.  82.  Published  by  the  author.  Pennsgrove,  N.  J. 
Second  edition.  $0.50. 

This  booklet  is  making  a  deep  impression  on  its  readers. 
It  refuses  to  be  forgotten.  Millinarians,  both  post-  and 
pre-,  are  said  to  be  playing  the  game  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
the  thought  is  sobering.  Minute  details  given  by  the 
author  compel  attention.  He  gives  a  new  and  startling 
signification  to  the  term  Antichrist;  but  other  points  are 
not  new.  It  is  worth  careful  consideration. 

H.  W.  Magoun. 
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The  Bible  Under  Fire.  By  John  L.  Campbell,  D.D., 
Chair  of  Bible,  Carson  and  Newman  College,  Jefferson 
City,  Tenn.  With  an  Introduction  by  Robert  Dick 
Wilson,  Ph.D.,  D.D.  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York 
and  London.  1928. 

This  book  has  a  unique  origin.  A  lady  mentioned  the 
fact  that  no  book  existed  giving  the  salient  facts  concern¬ 
ing  modernism  and  its  refutation  briefly  in  a  form  suit¬ 
able  for  students.  She  also  suggested  that  such  a  book 
was  needed.  Dr.  Campbell  took  the  remark  to  heart  and 
prepared  such  a  book.  He  has  done  an  admirable  job. 
The  book  is  compact,  and  it  is  comprehensive. 

He  sketches  the  history  of  higher  criticism  and  refutes 
its  conclusions  by  shovj^^g.^hat  the  Pentateuch  has  in¬ 
fluenced  every  other  book  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  it 
was  plainly  known  to  Joshua,  that  Deuteronomy  presup¬ 
poses  and  depends  on  the^  other  four  books,  and  that  in¬ 
ternal  evidence,  too  strong  to  be  discarded,  shows  that 
the  modernists  are  wrong.  A  thing  cannot  influence  an¬ 
other  thing,  if  it  does  not  exist ;  but  he  makes  it  clear  that 
in  repeated  instances  some  thought  or  expression  is  found 
in  every  other  book  of  the  Old  Testament  which  is  either 
a  reminiscence  or  a  direct  quotation  from  the  Pentateuch. 
Even  the  book  of  Ruth  contains  such  elements.  The  sum 
total  exceeds  one  thousand,  and  the  array  is  most  impres¬ 
sive.  Every  instance  was  tested  by  a  resort  to  the  He¬ 
brew  original,  and  it  became  plain  that  the  Pentateuch 
must  have  been  the  source  and  inspiration  of  the  thoughts 
and  expressions  used.  Ruprecht  did  something  similar 
years  ago;  but  Dr.  Campbell  was  not  aware  of  the  fact 
and  made  his  studies  in  an  entirely  independent  manner. 

Organic  evolution  furnishes  the  subject  for  the  last 
section  of  the  book,  and  he  handles  it  as  effectively  as  he 
does  the  rest.  He  shows  how  intimately  it  is  interwoven 
with  higher  criticism  and  how  deadly  its  effects  have  been. 
Some  of  his  points  are  telling  in  their  aptitude,  and  the 
book  is  one  that  will  be  of  great  service  to  all  who  would 
see  this  thing  in  its  true  light.  Quotations  are  freely 
made,  and  some  of  them  are  of  the  never-to-be-forgotten 
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kind.  Plates  embellish  the  book,  and  they  too  are  most 
helpful.  A  pastor  and  teacher  of  many  years  experience, 
Dr.  Campbell  has  met  this  need  as  few  men  could  do,  and 
his  book  should  find  a  large  place  in  the  student  life  of 


America. 


H.  W.  Magoun. 


Bibliographie  des  Selbstmords.  By  Dr.  Hans  Rost. 

Lex.  8vo,  xvi  -f  370  pp.  46  illus.,  11  plates.  $10.00. 

(Haas  &  Grabherr,  Augsburg,  Bavaria,  Germany, 

1927.) 

Suicide  is  an  unpleasant  subject,  but  those  who  would 
face  the  realities  of  modern  life  and  strive  to  stem  its 
evils  cannot  afford  to  close  their  eyes  to  the  social  prob¬ 
lems  connected  with  suicide;  ..nd  merely  to  shrug  their 
shoulders  at  the  question  of  its  lawfulness  or  lawlessness. 
For  anyone  who  is  at  least  a  Theist,  this  question  is  in  the 
first  place  a  religious  one.  Let  fanaticism  urge  its  de¬ 
votees  seek  death  beneath  the  Car  of  the  Juggernaut,  or 
consign  them  to  the  holy  crocodiles  of  the  Ganges,  Chris¬ 
tianity  rightly  understood  takes  its  stand  against  suicide. 
Modern  society  is  more  compromising;  it  admits  that  sui¬ 
cide  is  not  “a  nice  thing,”  yet  tolerates  and  even  approves 
of  it  as  a  means  to  save  one’s  “honour,”  e.  g.,  to  avoid 
bankruptcy  or  for  romantic  reasons.  The  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Church,  Protestant  Home  Mission  Associations  and 
the  Salvation  Army  are  on  the  other  hand  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  deterring  men  and  women  from  laying  hands 
on  themselves.  Besides  the  pastoral  aspect  there  are 
many  others,  e.  g.,  the  medical  one,  and  here  the  psychiat¬ 
ric  expert  has  a  vast  field  for  research.  Then  there  is 
the  judicial  question:  Is  suicide  murder?  What  of  the 
aiders  and  abettors?  And  what  of  euthanasia?  Then  the 
subject  branches  off  into  the  various  avocations  of  men. 
These  are  the  main  issues,  which  need  examining  not  only 
as  at  present,  but  also  as  in  the  past,  if  we  are  to  get  to 
grips  with  the  problem  and  deal  with  it  effectively.  Then 
the  minister  of  religion  should  know  how  to  deal  with  the 
suicide  cases  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  handsomely  pro¬ 
duced  volume  of  Dr.  Rost  will  prove  a  welcome  to  the 
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perplexed,  for  it  treats  in  some  60  sections  of  different 
aspects  of  our  question  and  follows  them  up  with  an  al¬ 
most  exhaustive  bibliography  of  each.  He  has  done  his 
work  with  German  thoroughness,  consulting  some  500 
periodicals  and  reviews,  besides  big  Index  volumes  and 
such  fundamental  works  as  the  “Index  Medicus”  of  Wash¬ 
ington  (2nd  and  3rd  series,  1925),  the  “Quarterly  Cumu¬ 
lative  Index  of  Americ.  Medic.  Assoc.,”  etc. 

Dr.  Rost  has  long  been  active  as  a  publicist  in  social 
reform-work;  his  editorship  of  the  literary  and  Sunday 
supplements  of  the  “Augsburger  Postzeitung”  are  spe¬ 
cially  noteworthy.  His  specializing  on  the  suicide  ques¬ 
tion  has  brought  its  first  fruits  in  the  present  Bibliog¬ 
raphy  of  Suicide.  But  the  author  does  not  mean  to  rest 
there;  he  advocates  the  foundation  of  a  Public  Archive 
for  collecting  all  manner  of  statistics  re  suicide:  his 
library  could  serve  as  the  nucleus.  Thus  a  scientific  basis 
could  be  laid  for  anti-suicide  propaganda.  The  scheme  is 
to  be  welcomed,  for  thus  alone  may  one  hope  to  influence 
legislation  and  public  opinion  and  win  respect  for  the 
rights  of  the  L#ord  of  Life  and  Death. 

H.  G.  Bevenot,  O.  S.  B. 

Das  Buck  Jesus  Sirach  Oder  Ecclesiasticus.  German 
Translation  and  Commentary  by  Dr.  Andreas  Eber- 
harter.  Large  8vo.  163  pp.  (P.  Hanstein,  Bonn, 
Rheinland,  Germany,  1925.)  4.20  Marks;  bound  5.80 

Marks. 

This  volume,  contributed  by  a  Professor  of  theology  at 
Salzburg  to  the  “Bonner  Bibel,”  fits  in  very  well  in  that 
series.  A  good  running  paraphrase  of  the  text  is  pro¬ 
vided,  sometimes  precis-like,  but  often  expanding  illu- 
minatingly.  The  sectioning  is  well  done,  as  also  the  bridg¬ 
ing  over  from  one  set  of  “Sayings”  to  the  next.  Parallel 
passages  from  Proverbs  and  other  sapiential  books  are 
duly  referred  to ;  they  go  to  show  how  thoroughly  biblical 
this  deutero-canonical  writing  is.  But  references  to  the 
New  Testament  are  fewer  than  might  be,  and  this  is 
regrettable,  for  books  like  Ecclesiasticus  help  to  lead  over 
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from  O.  T.  to  N.  T.  However  this  defect  is  to  a  great 
extent  made  good  by  the  long  discussion  as  to  whether 
“Wisdom”  in  this  book  is  merely  poetically  personified 
or  meant  to  be  a  (divine)  hypostasis  (pp.  89-92).  We 
think  the  text  (esp.  24,  I)  does  not  justify  a  recognition 
of  divine  sonship  here,  but  the  suggestive  language  may 
have  helped  pave  the  way  for  the  Christian  Logos  (Word) . 
And  just  this  was  the  providential  purpose  of  the  O.  T. 
But  in  those  days  of  aggressive  Hellenism  it  behooved  the 
Jews  to  cling  with  all  their  spiritual  and  moral  energy 
to  the  Oneness  of  God,  to  the  Unique  Exaltation  of  Jahve. 
The  frequent  exhortations  of  the  “Son  of  Sirach”  to 
staunch  adherence  to  the  law  are  well  shown  by  our 
Commentator  to  be  highly  expedient,  dating  the  book  as 
he  does  between  187  and  171  B.  C.,  that  is  just  before 
the  fiery  test  of  the  Maccabean  persecution.  Prof.  Eber- 
harter  considers  the  author  was  “Jesus  son  of  Eleazar, 
son  of  Sirach,”  following  the  Hebrew  text  discovered  in 
large  fragments  some  30  years  ago.  He  thinks  these 
“may  be  now  held  as  proven  genuine,”  but  we  have  always 
entertained  serious  doubts  on  the  subject  and  these  have 
received  unexpected  confirmation  in  a  recent  article  by 
Dr.  R.  Storr,  “Einige  Bedenken  gegen  die  Echtheit  des 
hebraischen  Jesus  Sirach”  (Tubinger  Quartalschrift, 
1925,  203-231).  Fortunately  the  Hebrew  is  fragmentary 
still  (till  some  deft  person  in  Cairo  completes  it!),  so  our 
commentator  elected  to  translate  on  the  whole  from  the 
Septuagint,  just  noting  important  Hebrew  and  Vulgate 
variants  and  additions.  H.  G.  Bevenot,  O.  S.  B. 

The  First  Age  of  Christianity.  By  Ernest  F.  Scott, 

D.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Theology  in  Union  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  New  York.  The  Macmillan  Company. 

Pp.  242.  $1.50. 

The  author  says  that  “the  book  is  intended  primarily  as 
introductory  to  the  study  of  Christian  origins  from  the* 
modern  point  of  view,”  and  hopes  “that  it  may  also  be  of 
service  to  more  advanced  scholars  who  wish  to  collect  and 
harmonize  their  knowledge.” 
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The  writer  admits  the  difficulty  of  the  many  problems 
that  face  the  modem  investigator,  but  the  “results”  are 
announced  with  no  uncertain  sound.  For  instance,  in 
dealing  with  the  synoptic  problem  there  is  a  fitting  mod¬ 
esty  of  tone  in  arguing  that  Mark  is  the  oldest  Gospel, 
but  the  “result”  is  treated  as  sure  and  heralded  as  “of 
the  utmost  importance,  since  it  gives  us  a  criterion  for 
judging  between  our  different  accounts  of  the  life  of 
Christ.”  In  like  manner  Q,  a  “compendium  of  Jesus’ 
teaching,”  is  modestly  enough  inferred  from  the  phenom¬ 
ena  of  the  Synoptics.  It  is  said  that  it  “probably  never 
obtained  fixity  as  a  regular  book,”  being  rather  a  loose 
collection  current  in  various  forms,  the  church  in  any 
place  feeling  free  to  revise  or  add  to  it,  as  churches  do 
with  hymnals.  “The  sayings  of  Jesus  seem  to  have  cir¬ 
culated  in  a  number  of  versions,  and  that  which  Matthew 
knew  differed  considerably  in  extent  and  contents  from 
that  of  Luke.”  Q  may  “fairly  be  regarded  as  the  oldest 
stratum  in  the  Gospel  tradition.”  “Inferred,”  “probably,” 
“seem,”  “may  fairly  be  regarded.”  But  these  uncertain¬ 
ties  have  no  place  in  the  result  announced,  “Mark  and  Q 
are  the  main  strands  in  the  composition  of  our  Gospels.” 

But  Matthew  and  Luke  have  material  which  they  did 
not  get  from  either  Mark  or  Q.  Where  did  they  get  it? 
We  must  infer  some  more.  One  of  the  narratives  men¬ 
tioned  by  Luke  (1:1)  “was  pretty  certainly  an  extended 
document,  and  was  particularly  rich  in  parables  and  illus¬ 
trative  anecdotes.”  “We  know  nothing  of  its  purpose 
or  origin,  but  it  clearly  goes  back  to  a  time  when  the 
memory  of  Jesus  was  still  fresh  and  vivid.” 

Even  these  three  written  sources,  which  it  is  said  afford 
solid  historical  ground,  do  not  account  for  all  the  material 
in  the  Synoptics.  The  “residuum”  is  ascribed  to  oral  tra¬ 
dition,  which  Matthew  and  Luke  made  use  of  “towards  the 
’end  of  the  century.”  Into  this  suspected  residuum  are 
thrown  the  narratives  of  the  nativity  and  of  the  portents 
that  attended  the  crucifixion.  These  somehow  can  not 
“reasonably  be  assigned  to  written  sources.” 
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All  “these  critical  results”  are  reached  by  halting  and 
uncertain  steps,  yet  they  are  hailed  as  discovered  facts 
and  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  adversary  can  no 
longer  taunt  us  by  saying  that  the  evangelists,  through 
whom  only  we  know  the  life  of  Jesus,  are  unreliable  be¬ 
cause  they  wrote  more  than  half  a  century  after  the  event. 
For  “it  has  been  demonstrated  by  scientific  analysis,  that 
although  the  Gospels  are  themselves  late  they  are  com¬ 
piled  from  records  which  were  drawn  up  much  earlier, 
and  which  run  back,  in  their  main  elements,  to  the  years 
immediately  following  the  Lord’s  death.” 

•It  would  seem  that  if  a  devout  man  is  troubled  about 
how  the  evangelists  knew  our  Lord’s  life,  the  way  to  re¬ 
lieve  his  mind  is  like  this.  Place  the  Synoptics  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  years  later  than  is  necessary;  devise  a 
scheme  of  written  records  that  we  think  the  evangelists 
may  have  used ;  and  admit  that  there  is  a  stratum  of  the 
Gospel  story  of  less  value,  some  of  it  being  decidedly  sus¬ 
picious.  This  should  quiet  all  misgivings,  surely. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  objection  to  an  attempt  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  phenomena  of  the  Synoptics,  nor  to  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  certain  sorts  of  hypothetical  written  docu¬ 
ments  would  help  to  explain  the  phenomena.  But  the 
“critical  conclusions”  should  have  in  them  the  ifs  which 
are  admittedly  in  the  premises.  If  the  “results”  were  so 
announced,  they  would  be  less  imposing  and  less  apt  to  do 
harm. 

The  writer  of  this  review  is  thankful  for  the  book.  Con¬ 
servative  moderns,  no  less  than  modernists,  may  make 
good  use  of  a  book  which  seeks  to  “present  in  brief  com¬ 
pass  and  readable  form  the  main  conclusions  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  investigations,”  and  does  well  what  it  attempts. 

Jesse  Johnson. 

My  First  Years  as  a  Boy.  By  James  L.  Hill,  D.D.  The 

Andover  Press.  1927.  Pp.  356.  Illustrated. 

In  this  book  Dr.  Hill  takes  us  back  some  seventy  years 
or  more  to  the  days  of  his  infancy  and  childhood.  It  is  a 
stirring  picture.  His  playmates  were  partly  Indian  chil- 
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dren  living  in  a  camp  close  by.  The  squaws  and  the 
chiefs  are  depicted  so  clearly  that  one  can  almost  see  and 
hear  them;  for  the  chiefs  deliver  their  harangues  for 
the  benefit  of  the  reader.  No  better  description  of  those 
stirring  times  has  been  written. 

All  of  its  salient  points  are  there: — the  bears  and  the 
buffalo,  the  old-time  circus,  the  spring  stage  coach,  the 
abundant  game,  the  cheap  living,  the  blizzards  of  winter 
and  the  missionary  fighting  the  storm  at  night  so  as  not 
to  perish  in  the  snow,  the  uninvited  Indian  guests,  the 
swimming  hole,  the  devices  of  a  boy  bent  on  earning  a 
penny  now  and  then,  the  pretty  girls,  the  bashful  swains, 
the  prairie  schoolhouse,  the  papooses,  the  primitive  church 
building,  the  daguerreotype  saloon,  the  beavers  and  prai¬ 
rie  dogs,  the  shep,  the  pigs,  the  old-time  schoolhouse  stove, 
the  boy  that  could  not  be  beaten  at  marbles,  the  boy  that 
was  a  born  trader,  Indian  graves,  bees  and  bee  hunts,  the 
Indian  and  the  deadly  fire-water,  a  boy’s  first  wages,  the 
debating  society,  and  everything  else  that  went  to  make 
up  the  life  of  a  home  missionary’s  family. 

One  of  the  finest  things  in  the  book  is  Dr.  Hill’s  tribute 
to  his  mother.  Here  can  be  seen  the  missionary’s  wife 
at  her  best,  bringing  up  her  town  boys  with  the  utmost 
care  while  doing  her  part  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  out  on  the  frontier  among  pioneers  and  Indian 
braves.  Dangers  there  were  and  privations,  and  it  is  well 
for  our  generation  to  have  such  a  book  to  learn  what 
valiant  soldiers  of  the  Cross  have  done  in  our  own  land 
as  well  as  across  the  sea. 

The  characters  in  the  book  are  real  people  and  the 
events  are  real  events.  Most  admirable  and  loveable  many 
of  them  are,  and  it  is  a  privilege  to  have  them  placed 
before  us  in  such  a  vivid  way.  The  book  has  real  his¬ 
torical  value  and  may  be  genuinely  helpful  to  both  young 
and  old. 


H.  W.  Magoun. 


